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It contains a number of very striking articles, a summary of which is given 
herewith. The illustrations are rich in charaeter, interesting in their subjects, and 
number about seventy. Among the artists represented are : 
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HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. Mr. J. A. Rus describes the life in 
the tenements and overcrowded alleys of New York with a force and pathos that 
make the paper an uncommon addition to that Christmas literature which has 
devoted itself to showing the opportunities for charity. The author, Mr. Riis, was 
for many years police reporter of the Associated Press, and is already known to 
many charitable audiences as a lecturer upon the whole subject of the city’s nether 
life. Mr. Riis’s article is illustrated by drawings by Mr. KEnyon Cox and others, 
from the striking instantaneous photographs made by the author, often under circum- 
stances of great difficulty — the greater part having been taken by flash light at night. 


THE PARDON OF STE. D’AURAY, AND OTHER BRETON PIC- 
TURES, a paper by Doctor W. P. NortTurRup, describing the religious festivals 
of Brittany, with a wealth of illustration of that most picturesque region and life, 
from paintings by JULES BRETON and DAGNAN BOUVERET, and contributed by 
many American artists. 


SHORT STORIES will be contributed by H. C. BUNNER, Pror. HENRY A. 
BEERS, and others. 


A SUB-TROPICAL STUDY, by EpGar MayuHew Bacon, concerns the 
Bahama Islands. The paper is fully illustrated. 


The END PAPER is by the Hon. E, J. PHELPs, ex-Minister to England. 
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A PESSIMIST’S REPROACH TO NATURE. 


IF but the solemn murmurs of the night 
Might breathe some knowledge of our des- 
tiny! 
If but th’ illumination of noon’s light 
Might gild the edges of life’s mystery! 
Thou fair, mysterious universe, 
So eloquent, withal so dumb, 
What profit that thou art the nurse 
Of many yearnings (partial curse) 
And that thou scatter’st ne’er one crumb 
Of intellectual food, to sate 
The more than human appetite 
For knowledge wherefore we are come? 
What profiteth, although upon the key 
Of myriad human passions thou dost play ?— 
Thou canst not tell why we are we, 
Nor sing solutions of man’s brief-spun day, 
Thou art no teacher of the inner lore, 
A medley thou of sights and sounds and 
scents, 
A book of Elements, — 
Thou art no more. 


Spectator. VERNON BLACKBURN. 


AN INVOCATION. 
Wuat, cold and silent quite, 
Oh heart of mine, to-night! 
Where is thine offering ? 
Poet, the hour is late, 
Hast thou no song to sing, 
No joy to celebrate ? 
The long daylight has brought 
No guerdon then of Thought? 
For shame, take up thy harp! The listening 
ages wait. 


Thou hast not proved in vain 

Love’s ecstasy of pain, 

And yearnings infinite! 

A universe is there 

Whose hidden deeps invite 

All such great souls as dare 

To traverse them; and thou, 

Returning thence but now, 

Owest a hymn to those dread powers that 

deigned to spare. 


Oh! could I find a word 
For every thought that stirred 
Within me, I should wake 
The dead to hear my song! 
I’d charm the world and make 
An end to every wrong! 
The voices of the sea 
Would murmur back to me 
My music, and the hills would thunder it 
along! 
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But ah, my words are few! 
False notes, that mock the true, 
Disgrace my royal theme 
And fill me with despair. 
I view the past, and seem 
To read the future there, 
But when I snatch my lyre, 
The visions that inspire 
Fade with a subtle smile and turn to empty air. 


But let me not complain, 
The splendor comes again, 
A right celestial show! 
Glory that wildereth, 
Lights that no shadows throw. 
Ah me! I pant for breath, 
For now I meet the eyes, 
Whose glances make men wise, 
Of her whose kiss is fame, whose frown a 
living death. 


Spectator. C.. 3 Ws 


NATURE’S REPLY TO THE PESSIMIST. 


THE voice of God hath sounded in the ears 
Of many men; theirs is the happier fate. 
But thou, less favored, who amidst thy tears 

Hast scanned the riddles of thy present 


state, 
And brought them, child-like, unto Nature’s 
knee, 
Turn not in wrath away, 
Because I give no answer; it may be 
That on some chosen day 
God will at last disclose himself through me. 
Wouldst thou have voices quiring down the 
wind 
Soft syllables and clear, 
To ease the noble torments of thy mind ? 
Dost thou desire to hear 
Oracular hymnings from the salty deep, 
And, lest thy hopes should sleep, 
See graven on the air 
Sweet parables against despair, 
And lines of gracious promise drawn 
On every little leaf that shades thy lawn? 
I cannot say if thou shalt win such things ; 
But God is merciful, and knows 
That not all minds ascend on spiritual wings 
To the eternal snows. 
God may ennoble mortal sense, 
Step after step may guide its way 
Through my dark caves and thickets dense 
To his bright day. 
Then, looking backward, men shall see 
God’s will writ large in me, 
And life’s solution in my outstretched hand, 
Had they but known to read and understand. 
Spectator. CARYL J. BATTERSBY. 








THE PRINCIPALITY OF MONACO. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE PRINCIPALITY OF MONACO.* 


Monaco is the Lilliput among the in- 
dependent principalities of Europe. Its 
area is under nine square miles ; the num- 
ber of its native-born inhabitants does not 
exceed three thousand. Judged by its 
size alone, the principality of Monaco 
might be pronounced insignificant. Yet 
a tiny principality may have as many at- 
tractions as a huge one, just as a dwarf 
may excite as much curiosity as a giant. 
The small powers of the world often con- 
found and surpass the great. The little 
republics of Greece and Italy have pro- 
duced men and works which cannot be 
matched in so vast an empire as that of 
Russia, and so vast a republic as that of 
the United States of North America. It 
is not unprecedented, then, that the prin- 
cipality of Monaco, despite its apparent 
unimportance, should have played a con- 
spicuous part in the world’s affairs. Its 
situation is its glory; its weakness has 
been its strength. Rival and powerful 
neighbors have competed for its favors, 
and it has always been able to present a 
bold front to any aggressor when it was 
under the protection of Spain, France, or 
Italy. 

Very little is known about the peopling 
of the rock upon which the city of Mo- 
naco stands. We may apply to this case 
the words used by Milton at the opening 
of his fragment of English history: “* Not 
only the beginning of nations, but the 
deeds also of many succeeding ages, yea, 
periods of ages, are either wholly un- 
known, or obscured and blemished by 
fables.” There is a tradition to the effect 
that, far back in the night of time, Her- 
cules founded Monaco; another version 
runs that a temple was raised to him there. 
As is common when no other plausible 


* 1. Documents historigues relatifs & la Princi- 
pauté de Monaco depuis le guinziéme siecle. Re- 
cueillis et publiés par ordre de S. A. S. le Prince 


Charles III., par Gustave Saige. Tome I. Monaco: 
Imprimerie du Gouvernement. 1888. 
2. Honoré Il. et le Palais de Monaco. Par G. 


Saige. Monaco, 1883. 

3. Les Beaux-Arts au Palais de Monaco avant la 
Révolution. Par G. Saige. Monaco, 1884. 

4. Le Protectorat Espagnol & Monaco, ses Ori- 
gines et les Causes de sa Rupture. Par G. Saige. 
Monaco, 1885. 
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explanation is at hand, the Pheenicians 
are credited with having founded Monaco, 
and raised a temple to Hercules. It is 
more probable that the first occupants of 
the rock were Saracens, who used itasa 
vantage-ground from which to sally forth 
and make captures at sea or along the 
shore. Situated on what used to be the 
highway by land, and commanding the 
course of sailing ships between France and 
Italy, the fortified rock constituting the 
chief feature in the principality of Mo- 
naco was formerly well adapted to enable 
its master to level toll upon the passers- 
by. 

While the traditions relating to the ear- 
liest inhabitants of Monaco, and to the 
various forms of the old pagan worship 
celebrated there, are many in number, 
confusing in character, and often contra- 
dictory, there is one which every native of 
the principality devoutly believes, and 
would regret if it were shown to bea pure 
fable or a story having little foundation in 
fact. The subject of it is a young Chris- 
tian martyr who is regarded as the good 
genius and patron saint of Monaco. 
Though the story of Saint Dévote may Le 
largely fictitious, yet it is one which has 
been accepted as true during many centu- 
ries by thousands of devout men and 
women. Saint Dévote was a young maiden 
who lived in Corsica towards the end of 
the second century, when Diocletian and 
Maximian were joint emperors of Rome, 
She is said to have been a Christian from 
her birth, and a professing Christian all 
her life. When called upon to sacrifice to 
the gods of Rome, she refused, saying 
that, as she daily served and worshipped 
the true God with a pure heart, she would 
not bow down to images of wax or stone. 
She was put to the torture and died in 
agony. When she drew her last breath, a 
dove flew out of her mouth and ascended 
to heaven. The governor of Corsica or- 
dered that her remains should be burnt. 
Two Christian priests resolved to avert 
this fate; they embalmed the corpse, 
placed it in a boat, and set sail for Africa. 
A strong wind drove the boat in an oppo- 
site direction ; when land was in sight, 
another dove issued from Saint Dévote’s 
mouth, and rested in the valley of Gau- 
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mates, which is between the rock upon 
which the city of Monaco stands and the 
promontory upon which the suburb of 
Monte Carlo has been built, and here the 
body of Saint Dévote was buried, and a 
church has been erected which bears her 
name. 

Many narrators of the rise and progress 

of the principality have been uncritical and 
credulous, repeating with a faith which 
is supposed to be characteristic of the 
earliest and darkest ages all the tales that 
piety and patriotism may have invented 
and transmitted to our day. The true 
story of Monaco is interesting enough, 
and legendary additions or perversions of 
fact do not render it more romantic and 
marvellous. 
j The Grimaldi family, from which the 
/ rulers over Monaco have sprung, is an- 
cient and distinguished. Several foolish 
statements are current about the origin of 
the Grimaldis. The authority for these 
fables is Charles de Vénasque, secretary 
to Honoré II., the first ruler who assumed 
the title of prince of Monaco after it had 
been ascribed to him, probably through 
error, in the official report of the French 
general who, in 1646, recaptured the Le- 
rins islands. Charles de Vénasque drew 
up a pedigree of the family to which his 
master belonged, and he may have thought 
that Honoré II. would be gratified by be- 
ing assured that he had a distinguished 
ancestor living in 712, and another who 
was lord of Monaco in the tenth century. 
These particulars have been printed, and 
have been reproduced as authentic. In- 
deed, a genealogical fiction has a tenacious 
life. A long and illustrious pedigree is a 
possession which, once acquired, is not 
easily renounced, every member of the 
family to which it relates having a personal 
interest and natural pride in cherishing it. 
Thus when M. Henri Métivier — who was 
tutor, we believe, to the late prince of 
Monaco — wrote the large and able work 
on “ Monaco and its Princes,” which ap- 
peared in 1865, he incorporated into it the 
family fables which Charles de Vénasque 
fabricated or copied in 1647. 

The facts relating to the origin of the 
Grimaldis and to their careers as sover- 
eign princes of Monaco do not require any 
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coloring or varnish, either to attract the 
student of history, or to fascinate the 
reader who likes to be diverted or thrilled. 
There is no lack of amusing particulars in 
the history of Monaco; some of the inci- 
dents in it are as tragic as any with which 
Shakespeare has dealt. Charles III., the 
late prince of Monaco, was the first of his 
family who had taken an intelligent inter- 
est in the history of the principality, and 
he sanctioned the publication of the actual 
story of what had occurred there. The 
most interesting and important facts are 
contained in the archives which have accu- 
mulated in the palace at Monaco during 
five centuries. The late prince resolved 
to give these documents to the world, and 
the first volume, containing an instalment 
of them, appeared recently, with an elab- 
orate introduction by the editor, M. Saige. 

In 1881, the prince appointed M. Gus- 
tave Saige to be keeper of the archives in 
his palace, and entrusted him with the re- 
sponsible and difficult task of collecting 
and classifying them. M. Saige had dis- 
charged a similar duty in France at the 
request of Napoleon III. Moreover, he 
is the author of many works dealing with 
what we may term the archeology of his- 
tory, the most important of them being a 
history of the Jews in Languedoc. After 
having entered upon his duties at Monaco 
and made himself acquainted with the lit- 
erary treasures which are preserved and 
which had remained neglected in the pal- 
ace, M. Saige produced three small works, 
the titles of which are given at the head of 
this article, each of which is an important 
contribution to historical literature ; but, 
as all have been printed for private circu- 
lation only, the information contained in 
them is not known to the reading public. 
Thus the most valuable printed volumes 
about Monaco have been nearly as inac- 
cessible sources of information as the 
unpublished manuscripts. Even the his- 
torical documents which have now been 
made public are not light or easy reading. 
Some are couched in a form of Latin 
which would have puzzled Cicero; others 
in a form of Italian which Macchiavelli 
might have pronounced incomprehensible. 
A few laborious and well-informed stu- 
dents may decipher these documents, but 
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many readers will thank M. Saige for hav- 
ing written an introduction elucidating 
the texts which follow it. 

Several years will elapse before the 
printing of the archives in the palace of 
Monaco can be completed. Many vol- 
umes will be required to contain all the 
papers. Their general value cannot be 
overestimated. While the documents re- 
lating to Monaco exclusively are impor- 
tant to the historian, these form but a part 
of the treasure of manuscripts which will 
be included in the printed volumes. The 
princes of Monaco were allied by marriage 
with two great historic French families, the 
families of the Duke of Mazarin and of 
Jacques de Matignon, who was a marshal 
of France. A complete collection of char- 
ters from the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, relating to the county of 
Rethel, has been preserved in the family 
of the Dukes of Mazarin, and in addition 
to these there are many curious and 
unpublished papers concerning Cardinal 
Mazarin. The papers belonging to the 
Matignon family range from the reign of 
Francis I. to that of Louis XIV., and 
number upwards of twenty-five thousand. 
Among them are more than one hundred 
and eighty letters of Henry IV., written 
by him when he was king of Navarre, and 
more than one hundred and sixty written 
after he was acclaimed king of France. 
Others than great French monarchs have 
contributed to this collection, which, ow- 
ing to its variety and completeness, may 
be styled priceless ; among them are Lou- 
vois and Colbert, Montaigne and Saint- 
Simon. In addition to the letters, there 
are many seals which have a value second 
only to them, one seal being that of Join- 
ville, which is probably unique. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at greater 
length or in greater detail upon the literary 
treasures which have been preserved in 
the palace at Monaco, and which will 
hereafter be brought within the reach of 
those who acquire the volumes wherein 
they are printed. When these documents 
have been given to the world, the addi- 
tion to historical material will not fall far 
short in general interest of that which 
has been made by the publication of 
the records of this country. Most inter- 
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esting to English readers are the many 
references to our own history which are to 
be met with in the unpublished documents, 
and of which we propose giving examples. 
English kings, queens, and princes corre- 
spond with the rulers of Monaco. The 
Duke of York, brother of George III, 
died in their palace while on a visit to the 
principality. These are matters to which 
we shall advert, after setting forth the 
most noteworthy facts in the early history 
of the Grimaldi family. 

M. Saige, in the sketch of authentic 
particulars which he has prefixed to the 
first volume of “The Archives,” begins 
his story at the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when Charles Grimaldi was recog- 
nized as lord of Monaco. The Grimaldis 
have retained their connection with Mo- 
naco for four centuries and a half, though 
there have been periods during which 
their rule has been disputed or interrupted. 
The family is of Genoese origin, and Gri- 
maldo Grimaldi, who filled the office of 
consul at Genoa in 1160, was its acknowl- 
edged founder. This Grimaldi was fre- 
quently entrusted with important missions 
by the republic of Genoa. He went as its 
ambassador to Morocco, to the emperor 
Frederick, and to the court of Constanti- 
nople. In 1170 he was appointed admiral 
of a fleet sent against the Pisans. His 
son Obert, who commanded the fleet of 
the Crusaders, died at the capture of 
Damietta in 1219, leaving a son, Francis, 
who became one of the chiefs of the 
Guelph party, Fieschi being another. The 
families of Doria and Spinola were equally 
conspicuous and honored among the Ghi- 
bellines. The rivalry between these two 
parties was as keen and unscrupulous in 
Genoa as in Florence. Our own Puritans 
and Cavaliers, Jacobites and Hanoverians, 
did not hate each other more bitterly, or 
strive more assiduously to compass each 
other’s downfall, than did the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines of Genoa hate, in- 
trigue, and fight against each other. The 
Ghibellines defeated the Guelphs in 1270, 
and the survivors among the vanquished 
sought safety in flight, some going to 
Nice, others establishing themselves on 
the rock of Monaco. Members of the 
Grimaldi family were conspicuous among 
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those who took refuge in Monaco, who 
strengthened its fortifications, and who 
sallied forth from it at the head of expe- 
ditions against Genoa. 

The Guelphs, who converted Monaco 
into a place of arms, do not appear to 
have been over-scrupulous in waging war. 
They captured and plundered any vessel 
which passed near the rock whereon they 
dwelt, and their lives and conduct bore a 
close resemblance to those of the bucca- 
neers on the Spanish Main. Their au- 
dacity and success made them dreaded, 
and the time came when the Ghibellines, 
who had acquired temporary supremacy 
over Genoa, deemed it prudent to con- 
ciliate their opponents. In virtue of a 
treaty signed on the roth of April, 1301, 
it was agreed that Monaco was to be 
handed over to King Charles of Anjou for 
four months, during which period the pope 
was to act as arbiter inysettling the terms 
of a definitive treaty of peace. 

When the treaty was signed, the rock 
of Monaco reverted to Genoa; and then 
Nicholas Spinola, one of the leaders of 
the Ghibellines, succeeded in obtaining 
possession, not only of Monaco, but also 
of many towns and estates along this part 
of the Riviera. While many of the exiled 
Guelphs had returned to Genoa as soon as 
they were permitted to re-enter it, others 
refused to do so, and Francis Grimaldi, 
one of their leaders, took up his abode in 
Nice. There he had laid his plans for 
obtaining possession of the rock of Mo- 
naco, and he succeeded in his object by 
stratagem, driving out the Ghibellines, and 
establishing himself in the castle. He 
was dispossessed in his turn, and King 
Robert, count of Provence, became mas- 
ter of the castle, and of the other build- 
ings upon the rock. The lordship over 
them was acquired from him by Charles 
Grimaldi, who also bought Spinola’s rights 
to the buildings on the rock and on the 
coast for twelve thousand florins in gold. 
This cession was accomplished in 1338, 
and then Charles Grimaldi became the 
acknowledged lord of Monaco. 

Though lord of Monaco, his sympathy 
with the Guelphs and hatred of the Ghibel- 
lines continued to be keen, and Charles 
planned an attack upon Genoa with a view 
to restore his party to power. Thirty 
galleys were equipped, and a force of ten 
thousand men was collected with this 
object. The Genoese were filled with 
consternation when they heard of the prep- 
arations which were being made by a man 
whose power had grown formidable, and 
who had no scruples where his self-interest 
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was concerned; who exercised domination 
over a rock which Ubertus Folieta de- 
scribed at this period as being a refuge 
for criminals, and a nest of pirates who 
were wont to prey upon the commerce of 
the Mediterranean and to ravage the coast 
of Liguria. The republic of Genoa was in 
financial straits, and it was with a view to 
raise money by pledging its credit that the 
Bank of St. George was then established ; 
a bank which, along with that of Venice, 
was long numbered among the most pros- 
perous in Europe, and which, like that of 
Venice, was despoiled and ruined by the 
rapacious French generals whose armies 
gained victories in the name of liberty and 
fraternity over the feeble republics of 
Venice and Genoa. 

Whether the vigorous measures of the 
Genoese to resist the projected attack of 
Charles Grimaldi caused him to abandon 
his enterprise, or whether another induce- 
ment led him to join his forces with those 
of Philip VI. of France to resist the on- 
slaught of Edward III. of England, cannot 
be determined ; but the fact is incontesta- 
ble, that the lord of Monaco, accompanied 
by Anthony Doria, turned his face towards 
the coast of France in command of seven- 
ty-two galleys carrying fifteen thousand 
cross-bowmen, and played a leading and 
forlorn part at the battle of Crécy on the 
26th of August, 1346. Froissart narrates 
how the French king ordered the Genoese 
bowmen to begin the battle; how they 
objected on the ground that they were 
weary and footsore, having marched six 
leagues to the field of action; how they 
were reproached with being faint-hearted 
in the hour of need, and how they began 
the fray in order to display their courage. 
Three times they advanced towards the 
English lines, leaping and shouting with 
a view to abash their foes before discharg- 
ing their bolts, but without causing the 
Englishmen to waver. After the Genoese 
had done their worst, the English archers 
advanced a pace, let fly their arrows in 
such numbers that the appearance as they 
fell was that of a shower of snow, and 
such havoc was made in the ranks of the 
Genoese, that those who were not smitten 
turned and fled, whereupon the French 
king ordered his men-at-arms to charge 


‘and slay them, the shower of English 


arrows never ceasing till few remained 
unwounded or alive. Both Grimaldi and 
Doria were among the wounded, and the 
day proved as sad a one for them and their 
force as it did for the leaders and soldiers 
of the French army. Charles Grimaldi 
and the survivors among his followers 
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afterwards strove to defend Calais against 
the English, but without success. The 
next occasion that a ruler of Monaco 
fought against the English was at the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, nearly four centuries 
later, when the Monaco regiment distin- 
guished itself, and the prince who com- 
manded it was severely wounded. 

Charles, the lord of Monaco, who is 
styled Charles the Great in the annals of 
his house, was more fortunate in proxim- 
ity to the Mediterranean than near the 
coast of the Atlantic. Three years after 
the return of his fleet to Monaco, he was 
requested by Pope Clement VI. to take 
part in a crusade against the Moors in 
Spain, and he joined his forces to those of 
Genoa in an expedition which enabled the 
king of Aragon to defeat the Moors and 
re-establish his authority. Charles was as 
energeticin maintaining his own rights as 
in helping others to uphold theirs, It 
has not been determined with precision 
when the toll which the rulers over Mo- 
naco levied upon passing ships was first 
established, and which they continued to 
exact till near the end of the eighteenth 
century. The probability is, that owners 
or captains of the trading vessels which, 
in the earlier days, hugged the shore and 
thus had to pass within a short distance 
of Monaco, consented to pay a fixed sum 
in order to escape seizure by pirates, and 
that the lords of Monaco not only allowed 
them to go free on making the payment, 
but kept the seas clear of piratical vessels, 
and of those in particular which were 
manned by the Saracens who were the 
scourges of the sea and coast. 

Charles Grimaldi was not satisfied with 
being master of a barren rock, of which it 
was said, in rude Italian lines, which may 
be freely rendered into English as fol- 
lows :— 

Upon a rock hath Monaco 
Her lofty seat ; 

The people neither reap nor sow 
And yet will eat. 


His desire was to obtain possession of as 
much land as possible along the shore, 
where the fertile soil would nourish and 
the hot sun ripen olives and oranges, 
grapes and lemons. He gradually ac- 
quired by purchase many strong castles 
and much valuable territory, paying for 
the whole the sum of twenty-two thousand 
florins in gold. In 1355 he became the 
lord not only over Monaco, but also over 
Roccabruna, Mentone, and Ventimiglia. 
He displayed great tact in dealing with 
his subjects, conferring upon them liber- 
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ties and franchises which were accounted 
so equitable and which were so highly 
prized, that a century later, after the in- 
habitants of Monaco had experienced 
many vicissitudes, they considered it a 
great triumph to regain the liberties and 
franchises which he had granted to them. 

The power of Charles declined much 
more rapidly than it had grown. In com- 
mon with other rulers in those days and 
for many years later, he lost the sceptre 
at the moment when it appeared to be 
most firmly grasped. When Italy and 
France were divided into many petty 
States, scarcely a year elapsed without 
marked changes taking place among the 
governors and the governed, no assurance 
prevailing as to peace being maintained. 
The feuds were as great and as arbitrary 
as those between the tribes of North 
American Indians when they formed the 
majority on the continent of America. 
The petty republics of Italy and the small 
States in France and Germany were as 
ready as any tribe of wild Indians to wage 
war against their neighbors when they 
were in want of food or excitement. Hence 
it was that, when the leaders of the Gen- 
oese were wearied of inaction, they sought 
variety in despoiling the lord of Monaco 
of his newly acquired possessions, They 
sent an army todrive the forces of Charles 
from the territories of Ventimigiia, Men- 
tone, and Roccabruna, and when this was 
accomplished they despatched a fleet to 
blockade the port of Monaco. The pro- 
visions were soon consumed and all the 
water was drunk by the garrison, no reser- 
voir then existing, such as. was afterwards 
formed, to contain a supply of water for 
two years. At the end of a month the 
fortress capitulated, Charles Grimaldi re- 
ceiving twenty thousand florins in gold for 
surrendering the coveted place. The ca- 
pitulation occured on the 15th of August, 
1357; Charles died a few weeks after- 
wards, and it is doubtful, indeed, whether 
he actually consented to the terms, or 
whether they were not accepted on his 
behalf by his son and successor, Rainier. 

Rainier Grimaldi did not regain posses- 
sion of Monaco till many years after his 
father’s death. The Genoese kept strict 
watch and ward over it; yet their vigilance 
was circumvented by Jean Grimaldi, baron 
of Beuil, who belonged to a branch of the 
Grimaldi family, and who filled the office 
of lieutenant-general of Provence. By cor- 
rupting the garrison, he had the gates 
thrown open, and he entered the fortress 
without striking a blow. His brother 
Louis and he thirsted for fresh conquests, 
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and they attacked Ventimiglia with the 
result of being taken prisoners by the 
Genoese. Then Marshal Boucicault, who 
had restored order in Genoa, resolved 
upon re-conquering Monaco. He was an 
energetic and capable warrior of great 
piety, as he was not happy unless he heard 
mass twice daily, while he was chargeable 
with the eccentricity or bad taste of hating 
women. After the marshal’s victory, Rai- 
nier exercised the lordship over Monaco, 
where he died in 1407. During his occu- 
pation of the coveted stronghold he had 
the gratification of entertaining Pope Ben- 
edict XIII. on his way to Avignon. 
During the half-century after Rainier’s 
death, one lord of Monaco succeeded 
another, while the rock which had been 
the subject of so much strife passed for a 
time out of the dominion of the Grimaldis. 
Nothing especially new or interesting oc- 
curred till 1505, when Jean II. was assas- 
sinated by his brother Lucien and sup- 
planted by him. Lucien’s defence was 
that he suspected his brother of intending 
to cede Monaco to the Venetians, and that 
he stabbed him to death in order to frus- 
trate this wicked design. The murderer 


placed himself under the protection of 
Charles, duke of Savoy, who granted him 
an indult, prohibiting any enquiries as to 


the crime with which he was charged. 
Lucien had to defend Monaco against 
the Genoese ; but, having the good fortune 
to be aided by the duke of Savoy and 
Louis XII. of France, he not only with- 
stood a five months’ siege, but he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the besiegers retire 
in order to defend Genoa, which Louis 
attacked. 

Lucien paid a visit to Louis XII., at 
Milan, who thanked him for his services 
to France, and kept him a prisoner for fif- 
teen months. Suspecting that Louis had 
designs upon Monaco, he communicated 
his apprehensions of treachery to his 
brother Augustin, Bishop of Grasse. The 
latter hastened to Monaco, and had the 
gates shut and the fortress put in a condi- 
tion to repel attack shortly before the 
French troops appeared and were refused 
admittance. Louis tried to convince Lu- 
cien of the utility of a French garrison in 
Monaco, and, failing in argument, he sent 
Lucien in custody to the Castle of Ro- 
quette. Worn out by his imprisonment, 
Lucien signed a document authorizing the 
admission of a French garrison into Mo- 
naco, and undertaking to be loyal to the 
king of France under the penalty of the 
forfeiture of his possessions. Lucien was 
a cautious and far-seeing man ; besides, he 
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had been taught a lesson which he could 
not easily forget. Before going to the 
court of King Louis XII., at Paris, in 
response to an invitation which was equiv- 
alent to a command, he madea declaration 
before Jacques Nitardi, a notary of Nice, 
on the 14th of August, 1510, to the effect 
that whatever he might sign after that date 
to the detriment of the independence of 
Monaco would be null and void. Contrary 
to his anticipation, he was not called upon 
to make any surrender of his rights or 
claims ; indeed, he was surprised to receive 
an undertaking from Louis to make good 
any expenses which had been incurred 
owing to the defence of Monaco, and an 
acknowledgment that Lucien Grimaldi, as 
lord over it, had no other superior than 
God. Thus Lucien, who had gained his 
position by murdering his brother, and 
who had maintained it against the Geno- 
ese, his hereditary foes, and Louis XII., 
his professed friend, returned to Monaco 
in the hope of ending his life there in well- 
earned repose. 

Lucien had a nephew, Bartholomew 
Doria, who did not consider that his uncle 
ought to enjoy along and happy existence. 
Andria Doria, an elder cousin of Barthol- 
omew, who had collected a fleet which he 
placed at the service of him who paid the 
highest price, and who was at sea what 
the free lances of the period were on land, 
had regarded Monaco with hungry eyes, 
and was desirous of becoming master of 
such a sironghold. In concert with his 
younger cousin he planned an attack ; but 
whether the assassination of Lucien was a 
part of the scheme cannot now be deter- 
mined. That the pair acted in concert is 
indisputable; that both had the same end 
in view is probable, but neither may have 
intended to help the other to attain it at all 
hazards. Indeed, both could not become 
lords of Monaco, and each was envious of 
that powerful position. The success of 
the elder cousin could not be ensured ex- 
cept by force, and Doria approached the 
rock with several galleys in the expecta- 
tion that he might secure the object of 
his ambition. Bartholomew, the younger 
cousin, was debarred from the hope of 
succeeding to the lordship over Monaco 
by the existence of his uncle Lucien in 
the first place, and by the existence of 
Lucien’s sons in the second. He formu- 
lated a grievance to the effect that his 
uncle Lucien, as trustee for his father’s 
estate, was dilatory in paying the share 
which was due to him. If Lucien had 
treated his nephew in the way alleged, 
his conduct was open to censure; yet it 
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scarcely sufficed to justify the slaying of 
Lucien, and the contemplated drowning 
of Lucien’s young wife and little children. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 22nd of 
August, 1523, Bartholomew Doria landed 
at Monaco and was warmly received by 
his uncle, who, though he had murdered 
his own brother, was a pious man, and, 
being about to hear mass, asked his 
nephew to accompany him. Bartholomew 
refused on the ground that he had heard 
mass already. After Lucien’s return from 
church, dinner was served. Bartholomew 
appeared to have no appetite and to be 
distracted. One of his uncle’s young 
children was brought in to divert him ; but 
his agitation increased, and he asked to be 
allowed to wash his hands, because, as an 
eye-witness supposed, they were so soiled 
with premeditated treason as to be un- 
worthy to touch an innocent child. 

When dinner was over, Bartholomew 
asked his uncle to give him some letters 
of introduction to the French court to 
which he was bound, and his uncle went 
to his study in order to write them. 
Meanwhile, a message was brought to the 
effect that four galleys belonging to An- 
dria Doria were off the harbor, and Bar- 
tholomew persuaded his uncle to write an 
order permitting them to enter the port. 
When Lucien’s attendants had departed 
with this order, Bartholomew and such of 
his followers as had accompanied him, fell 
upon Lucien and stabbed him till he died, 
the wounds inflicted being forty-four in 
all, and thirty of them were admitted to be 
mortal. 

The news of what had taken place spread 
rapidly, and the towns-people hastened to- 
wards the castle and threatened the mur- 
derers with their vengeance. During a 
moment of silence Bartholomew addressed 
the angry multitude, telling them that he 
had acted under the orders and for the 
sake of Maria, the Lady of Veriol, who 
had a better claim than Lucien to rule over 
Monaco; but they would not accept this 
explanation, nor did they wish to have any 
other ruler over them in the place of 
Lucien than his brother Augustin, Bishop 
of Grasse, who was entitled to act as re- 
gent for Lucien’s son. The corpse of 
Lucien was then exhibited, as there were 
some who doubted about his death. Being 
afraid of losing his life if the people began 
to attack himself and his few followers, 
Bartholomew offered to give up the castle 
to them and depart from Monaco, if suf- 
fered to do so unmolested. His proposi- 
tion was accepted, and he proceeded in 
the direction of Turb‘a, openly lamenting 





that he had omitted to kill his uncle’s 
wife and cast his little children into the 
sea. 

Augustin, Bishop of Grasse, now be- 
came lord of Monaco, Roccabruna, and 
Mentone, and guardian of his brother’s 
children. His first thought was to avenge 
his brother’s death, applying. for aid with 
that object in view to the emperor Charles 
V. and to Francis I. of France. Both 
issued orders for the arrest and imprison- 
ment of Bartholomew, if he were found 
within their dominions. Before Augustin 
could act as a temporal ruler he required 
permission from the pope. The papal 
chair was then occupied by Clement VII., 
who, when Cardinal de Medici, had made 
Augustin’s acquaintance at the Lateran 
Council in 1517. All difficulty in the way 
of Augustin ruling over Monaco was re- 
moved by a bull of Clement’s, dated the 
Irth of the kalends of March, 1523, in 
which the lord of Monaco was recognized 
as not bearing allegiance to any temporal 
superior, and in which Augustin was dis- 
pensed from such of his ecclesiastical 
obligations as might interfere with the 
new office which he occupied. 

While all the rulers over Monaco have 
been tenacious of their independence, they 
have seldom objected to maintain it under 
the wing of a protector, and they have 
generally found the protectors for whom 
they sought in Spain, France, and Italy. 
Augustin Grimaldi solicited the protection 
of the emperor Charles V. It is probable 
that his brother Lucien had a like desire, 
and was anxious to have no further asso- 
ciation with France. The overtures made 
by Augustin were favorably entertained, 
and Leonard Grimaldi, his cousin, was 
despatched to Burgos to complete the 
arrangements. He arrived there at the 
end of May, 1525, and he settled matters 
so rapidly with the chancellor Mercurino 
de Gattinara that a treaty was signed on 
the 7th of June. 

When Augustin read the first article of 
the treaty, he declined to ratify it, declar- 
ing that a grievous blunder had been made. 
The obnoxious article provided that the 
lord of Monaco was to acknowledge him- 
self the liegeman of the emperor, that he 
undertook to swear fealty to his superior, 
and that Monaco was to be converted into 
a fief of the empire. This was equivalent 
to an express renunciation of Monaco’s 
independence, and there is nothing upon 
which the rulers of Monaco have set 
greater store than upon their freedom from 
the control of a master. From first to 
last this small principality has acted as if 
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it belonged to what was accounted during 
the Middle Ages as the aristocracy among 
States. A poor peer may be less enviable 
than a rich one, yet a peer is not a com- 
moner, and independent States, however 
small, are naturally proud of their privi- 
leges and most anxious to preserve them. 
Again and again before Augustin nego- 
tiated with Charles V., the rulers of 
Monaco acted in the belief that they had 
no earthly superiors. In 1421 a treaty of 
navigation was concluded between Flor- 
ence and Monaco on the understanding 
that both were free contracting parties; a 
year later an alliance was concluded be- 
tween Ambrose, then lord of Monaco, 
and the king of Naples. In 1501, Louis 
XII. of France acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of Monaco, and ten years later he 
expressly recognized that the lord of Mo- 
naco derived his position “ from God and 
his sword.” Lucien I. affirmed that he 
exercised authority “by the grace of God 
and his sword;” and when Raphael Ros- 
tan visited him as an envoy from Mar- 
seilles to protest against the tolls which 
he had imposed upon the Marseilles ship- 
ping, Lucien haughtily informed the en- 
voy: “Iam not bound to France, to Genoa, 
or to any other power, not even to Spain; 
I am ready to show friendship to aay one 


who desires it; but if my aid is not in- 
voked, I shall stay at home.” 

These being the recognized principles 
and practice of the Grimaldis, it is ob- 
vicus that Augustin Grimaldi would not 
readily submit to do homage to Charles 
V. Nor was that humiliation imposed 


upon him. He despatched a plenipoten- 
tiary, Pierre Colle, who, unlike Augustin’s 
cousin Leonard, was learned in the canon 
and civil law, and who put Augustin’s 
case so forcibly, that Charles V. admitted 
the propriety of what was advanced, and 
agreed to sign a declaration recognizing 
and correcting the mistakes in the treaty. 
This declaration was to the effect that 
Monaco was “independent;” its ruler 
was named in it Charles’s “friend and 
ally.” A convention modifying the treaty 
signed at Burgos on the 7th of June, 1524, 
was signed at Tordesillas-on the 5th of 
November in that year. Among other 
stipulations was one to the effect that, in 
the event of the emperor becoming master 
of Paris, the nephews of Augustin should 
have two seats in the Parliament there, or 
else one in that Parliament and one in the 
Parliament of Toulouse. 

The convention solemnly executed at 
Tordesillas averted for the moment all the 
dangers which Augustin dreaded, yet the 
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clauses in the treaty which the declaration 
rendered inoperative were the cause of 
much controversy many years afterwards. 
The declaration had disappeared; the 
treaty was remembered. There was a 
disputed succession, and the Marquis Gri- 
maldi of Cagnes, basing his claim upon 
the treaty, called in question the right of 
Honoré III. to rule. He failed in his 
contention, even though the principal doc- 
ument could not be produced. Monsieur 
Saige recently found the original parch- 
ment, to which the great seal of the em- 
peror is appended by threads of gold. 

Two months after Charles V. had be- 
come the protector of Monaco the battle 
of Pavia was fought, and Francis I. was 
taken prisoner and carried to Madrid, stay- 
ing at Monaco on the way, a place over 
which he had labored to obtain the pro- 
tectorate which was now exercised by the 
emperor. Four years later Charles V. 
visited Monaco and stayed three days 
there as the guest of the lord bishop, and 
during his stay he consented to further 
modifications in the treaty of Burgos. 
There is a tradition that, after a grand en- 
tertainment in the castle, the emperor 
went on a balcony to show himself to the 
crowd of enthusiastic Monégasques which 
had assembled. “1 greet you, people of 
Monaco!” was the exclamation which he 
is said to have uttered; and he is sup- 
posed to have added, “I create you all 
nobles.” This is the explanation of the 
current statement about Monaco having 
had an order of nobility. 

Augustin Grimaldi died suddenly on the 
14th of April, 1532. To what extent his 
design to avenge his brother’s death was 
actually carried out is a moot point. He 
has been charged with having adopted 
high-handed measures to slay Bartholo- 
mew Doria, the murderer; but that he 
really compassed his death has not been 
proved. All that can be stated is that 
Bartholomew disappeared. There is no 
doubt that Augustin Grimaldi was a very 
astute man. That he was guilty of foul 
play towards his nephew is the more im- 
probable when we consider Talleyrand’s 
saying: “Did a clever, wise man ever 
need to commit crimes? Those are the 
means employed by political fools.” It 
was rumored that Augustin was poisoned, 
but this assertion has never been authen- 
ticated. Less tragic, but more curious, is 
another episode which occurred during 
Augustin’s period of rule. In common 
with his forerunners he laid great store 
upon the independence of Monaco, yet he 
negotiated its sale to the republic of 
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Genoa, and agreed to the terms which 
were Offered. We might be justified in 
concluding from this fact that the inde- 
pendence of the rock was prized by some 
of its lords because it increased its value, 
just as a slaye-dealer preserves the chas- 
tity of his female slaves in order to en- 
hance their price. 

Augustin desired to be a ruler of a part 
of the coast after divesting himself of 
authority over Monaco. The conditions 
of the bargain were that, on surrendering 
Monaco, he was to receive two hundred 
and fifty thousand ducats, irrespective of 
the value of the stores and munitions of 
war, and that the republic of Genoa was 
to grant him in return the sovereignty 
over Ventimiglia. He had acquired, as 
he thought, the lordship over Saint Ag- 
nes, a small stronghold in the mountains 
dominating Roccabruna and Gorbio, and 
he fancied that, as the ruler of Venti- 
miglia and the adjoining territory, he would 
be a greater personage than the lord of 
Monaco. The inhabitants of Saint Agnes 
refused to receive him as their lord; he 
restored the fief to the duke of Savoy, and 
this was the end of the negotiations, Au- 
gustin dying as lord bishop of Monaco, 
and his nephew Honoré I. succeeding 
him. After Honoré became ruler, Charles 
V. appointed Francisco de Valenguela to 
be resident at Monaco, this being the first 
time a diplomatic representative had been 
accredited to the lord of Monaco. 

The protectorate of a great power over 
a small one nearly always ends in a man- 
ner similar to that of a lion over a lamb; 
the greater power becomes master in the 
end just as a lamb finds its euthanasia in 
the belly of the lion. The only chance of 
the small State is to change its protector 
in time, just as the lamb’s life may possi- 
bly be prolonged should two lions fight for 
the privilege of devouring it, and should 
it escape while they are so occupied. 

Happily for Monaco as an independent 
principality, the Spanish protectorate over 
it, which began in 1524, was exchanged 
fora French protectorate in 1641. ‘The 
changes that had been wrought in the in- 
terval were not many. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy, while Augustine was the guar- 
dian of Honoré I., was the construction of 
the great cistern to held water sufficient 
for two years’ supply. The most tragic 
was the assassination of Hercules Gri- 
maldi by his subjects, on the alleged 
ground that he had dishonored many of 
their wives and daughters. The French 
had tried to gain possession of the rock, 
and were on the point of succeeding when, 





as is related by over-credulous chroniclers, 
Saint Dévote appeared and put the as- 
sailants to flight. It is indubitable that 
the Spaniards had rendered themselves 
obnoxious to the ruler and people of Mo- 
naco, disregarding pledges and conven- 
tions, and treating the place as their own. 
Not less intolerable was the failure of the 
Spaniards to make the payments which 
had been agreed upon when the protector- 
ate of Spain was established. Francis I. 
had been jealous of Charles V., and tried 
to circumvent him when Augustin Gri- 
maldi was negotiating. The jealousy of 
France had not slumbered. ‘The impor- 
tance of exercising control over Monaco 
had grown more apparent. In one of the 
secret archives preserved in the palace at 
Monaco there is the following phrase, 
which fitly and fully represents the view 
taken by those who coveted it: ‘* Monaco 
may be called the key of Genoa, and the 
port of Provence.” 

Honoré II. chafed under the Spanish 
yoke. The stipulations in the treaty of 
Burgos, and the subsequent conventions, 
were wholly disregarded by Spain; the 
lord of Monaco was treated as a vassal, 
being made to pay for the maintenance of 
the Spanish garrison, and never receiving 
any of the subsidies to which he was en- 
titled. As we have stated already, he was 
the first ruler who took the title of prince, 
all the official documents which he issued 
being preceded by the phrase, “ Honora- 
tus princeps et dominus Moneeci.” His 
new title was recognized, and his succes- 
sors continued to use it. 

As the result of secret negotiations be- 
tween Richelieu and Prince Honoré II., 
the details of which show that the great 
desire of the prince was to escape from 
subjection to Spain, a treaty was con- 
cluded at Peronne, in 1641, between him 
and Louis XIII. A contemporary printed 
copy of that document is now before us, 
and we shall make a few extracts from it, 
showing the nature of the more important 
clauses. 

Louis, king of France and Navarre, 
states at the outset that it is well known 
that he employs his arms with the main 
object of defending, aiding, and protecting 
princes, States, and peoples who are op- 
pressed or ill-treated, and that his “ dear 
and well-beloved cousin, the prince of 
Monaco,” being in that category, had 
offered some time before to place himself, 
his family, and his principality, under his 
protection, and, to show his confidence in 
Louis’s justice and honorable dealing, had 
agreed to accept a French garrison in 
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Monaco instead of a Spanish one. After 
this preamble, it is set forth that the Span- 
iards, having almost dispossessed the 
prince of his sovereignty over the place 
and fortunes of Monaco, the king has 
hearkened to the prince’s request to em- 
ploy the power which God has given him 
“to aid neighboring princes to preserve 
theirs.” 

The treaty of Peronne, which was signed 
by an agent of Richelieu on the 14th of 
September, 1641, was ratified by Louis 
XIII. at St. Germain on the 11th of Jan- 
uary, 1643. A convention had been con- 
cluded as far back as 1636 between an 
agent empowered by Richelieu and the 
prince of Monaco, but it seems that the 
execution of the definitive treaty was post- 
poned till after the expulsion of the Span- 
ish garrison from Monaco, and to expel 
the Spaniards was no light task. 

Within two months after the signing of 
the treaty at Peronne, Honoré II. carried 
into effect the plan which he had long and 
carefully prepared, and he succeeded in his 
object after a hand-to-hand fight, in which 
eight Spaniards were killed and seventy 
wounded. Five days later the French 
garrison entered Monaco amid the rejoic- 
ings of the people. The Spanish protec- 
torate lasted a century anda quarter. At 
its termination a few Spanish soldiers, who 
had married and become the fathers of 
families, elected to make Monaco their 
new home, and they remained behind 
when their comrades departed. The 
marks of Spanish blood in the population 
of the city are clearly visible at the pres- 
ent day. 

When Augustin Grimaldi entered into 
a treaty with Charles V., he was deprived 
of all his honors and possesions in France, 
and he received others from the emperor 
by way of compensation. Honoré II. now 
lost all the possessions and honors which 
he and his predecessors had enjoyed 
within the dominion of the Spanish crown, 
and he naturally looked for compensation 
at the hands of Louis XIII. Nor did he 
look in vain, The conditions on this head 
in the treaty of Peronne were amply ful- 
filled. When Honoré visited Louis in the 
camp before Perpignan, which he was be- 
sieging, the king received him with great 
cordiality, presenting to him the collar of 
the order of St. Michael, and the collar of 
the order of the Holy Ghost, which he 
had worn, saying as he did so, “ My cousin, 
I do not treat you in the common way; I 
dispense with the usual ceremonies, as 
you are an exception, and I do this on ac- 
count of your merit, which I wish to honor, 
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and in order to manifest my inclination, 
of which I trust that you will feel fully as- 
sured. Remember, moreover, that the 
ling of Spain has never conferred the 
order of the Golden Fleece in France in 
the same manner as I now,confer upon 
you the order of the Holy Ghost in Spain.” 
The king honored and gratified the prince 
with substantial as well as titular distinc. 
tions, the duchy of Valentinois being one 
of them, the result being that, by accepting 
the protectorate of France and renouncing 
that of Spain, the prince was a gainer. 
Quite as noteworthy as the dignities and 
possessions which Honoré received from 
France was the right to coin money bear- 
ing his effigy and arms, which was to be 
current in France as well as in Monaco. 
The prince of Monaco’s effigy and arms 
now figure on gold pieces worth twenty 
and one hundred francs each ; yet, though 
identical in other respects with French 
coins of the like value, they are not legal 
tenders in France. 

Impressed with the gravity of the 
change in his relations to Spain, and wish- 
ing the chief powers of Europe to sanction 
what had occurred, Honoré II. issued a 
manifesto to them, explaining and defend- 
ing his conduct, which he submitted “ to 
the impartial judgment of the world,” and 
which was formally approved by the con- 
gress at Miinster in 1648. We have al- 
ready stated that Honoré II. was the first 
lord of Monaco who was generally recog- 
nized as “prince.” Charles V. had cre- 
ated Augustin Grimaldi a prince, but the 
title does not seem to have been commonly 
used in his day. Honoré went farther, 
and intimated that he was to be entitled 
Serene Highness instead of Excellency; 
his ambition in this respect did not meet 
with any rebuff, and he was formally 
styled, as each of his successors has been 
since then, “His Serene Highness the 
prince of Monaco.” 

Charles, the first lord of Monaco, was 
one of the vanquished at Crécy ; it is note- 
worthy that Honoré, who was the ruler 
who raised Monaco to a higher position 
than it had ever occupied, was called upon 
when the royal authority was in abeyance 
in England to aid the proscribed king 
Charles II. against Cromwell. 

The fleet, under the command of Prince 
Rupert, remained faithful to the royal 
cause after the execution of Charles I. and 





the triumph of the Parliament. But an- 
| other fleet was soon created, and Robert 
| Blake was appointed to the supreme com- 
mand of it, with the title of “general of 
| the sea;” Charles, the heir to the throne 
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of England, was then at Edinburgh, where 
he had been proclaimed king of Scotland, 
and had assented to the Solemn League 
and Covenant as a preliminary to being 
crowned at Scone. While Charles was 
dwelling among his Scottish subjects, and 
being instructed as to his religious duties, 
Blake was striving to capture the fleet 
under the command of Rupert. It was 
blockaded for six months in Kinsale har- 
bor ; after running the blockade, it reached 
the Tagus, whither Blake followed it. 
After various attempts to escape, Rupert’s 
fleet was attacked and destroyed, with the 
exception of two ships, in the harbor of 
Malaga, the Parliament according Blake 
a vote of thanks for his victory. He had 
the further reward of being appointed 
warden of the Cinque Ports. 

James, Duke of York, was in Paris 
while his elder brother was planning a 
scheme of campaign in Edinburgh, and 
James was anxious to make what arrange- 
ments he could in order that the fleet 
commanded by Rupert should escape the 
vigilance and vengeance of Blake. He 
thought that a place of refuge for it might 
be found in the harbor and under the guns 
of Monaco. With the object of interesting 
Honoré II. in his design, he despatched 
his private secretary to him, addressing a 
letter to the prince at the same time. 
This letter, which is in the duke’s hand- 
writing, is preserved among the secret 
archives of Monaco. No account of the 
negotiations is extant, so far as we know; 
but we infer from the course of events 
that Prince Honoré did not render the 
service which was requested of him. 

Nineteen years after the Duke of York 
made an appeal to the prince of Monaco 
on behalf of his brother King Charles, the 
prince and the king were at variance on 
account of the payment of what were 
styled the dues of Monaco. This is the 
first dispute of the kind concerning an 
English ship of which there is any record, 
yet it is the second in which English mer- 
chants were concerned on the one side 
and a Grimaldi on the other. In 1305, 
Edward I. of England complained to 
Philip IV. of France about the injury 
done to English commerce by Rainier 
Grimaldi, the brother of Francis, who 
vainly struggled to become the acknowl- 
edged lord of Monaco, and the father of 
Charles Grimaldi, who succeeded in rising 
to that position. Rainier held the rank of 
admiral in the French service; his like- 
ness may be seen in the great hall at 
Versailles, which contains the portraits of 
French admirals. Philip’s reply was in 





the nature of a counter-charge, and it was 
agreed that a mixed commission should 
be appointed to consider the respective 
claims for damage preferred by English 
and French merchants. In Sir John Bur- 
rough’s work, published in 1651, and en- 
titled “The Sovereignty of the British 
Seas,” the case of the English merchants, 
as placed before the commissioners, is 
translated from the old Norman French, 
and the passage relating to Rainier Gri- 
maldi is to the effect that “ he wrongfuliy 
assumed the office of the admiraltie in the 
said sea of England, by the commission 
of the King of France, and used the same 
one year, and more, taking the people and 
merchants of the kingdome of England, 
and of other places passing through the 
sea with their goods, and delivered the 
peeple, so taken to the prison of the said 
king of France in the ports of the said 
Kingdome, as to him forfeited, and accrew- 
ing.” The result of the commission’s 
inquiries is unknown; but it may be in- 
ferred that the persons aggrieved did not 
receive redress, as Rainier Grimaldi was 
neither reprimanded nor punished. 

While Rainier Grimaldi may have been 
chargeable with piracy, his successors, 
who were lords of Monaco, thought them- 
selves perfectly justified in levying dues 
upon passing vessels. They had no other 
way of raising arevenue. In the Middle 
Ages the stranger had to pay for the priv- 
ilege of traversing a foreign State; it was 
quite as reasonable that the lords of Mo- 
naco should levy a toll on passing vessels. 
Even in our day the traveller throughout 
the sparsely settled parts of the Canadian 
or American north-west has to pay toll 
for using a convenient ford over a river by 
the owner of the land on both sides, and 
the lords of Monaco considered the sea 
near their rock as a part of their posses- 
sions. The Genoese on the one side, the 
inhabitants of Nice on the other, fre- 
quently yet vainly protested against what 
they considered an exaction. Aftera time 
this to was regarded as a matter of course, 
and the agent appointed by the prince of 
Monaco to receive it at Marseilles did not 
find any difficulty in collecting it. 

Honoré II. had farmed out the right to 
levy dues on shipping which passed close 
to, or which entered the port of, his prin- 
cipality, when John Finch, the English 
consul at Pisa, complained to him of the 
capture of an English vessel by a Monaco 
brigantine for non-payment of dues. The 
prince replied that he could do no more 
than request the farmers of the dues to be 
as lenient as possible in their demands, 
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This did not satisfy John Finch, who wrote 
a letter in reply protesting against the 
right of the prince to exact dues from En- 
glish ships, and expressing the hope that 
the vessel would be released. Charles II. 
of England was not disposed to enter into 
a dispute with a prince like Honoré of 
Monaco, who was under the protection of 
the king of France, to whom Charles was 
under great obligations ; the result being 
that the dues had to be paid before the 
release of the vessel. Writing from Nice 
in 1764 Smollett states that French and 
English vessels were then absolved from 
paying dues to the prince of Monaco, on 
the ground that both powers had obtained 
this “privilege by a single payment of a 
large amount. There is no trace in our 
Foreign Office of any arrangement with a 
prince © of Monaco to this effect, and it is 
possible that the French and English ves- 
sels simply declined to pay toll. In any 
case, the dues of Monaco were not levied 
after the close of the eighteenth century. 
Louis I., grandson “and successor of 
Honoré, had another success in relation 
to Charles II. When a young man, Louis 
had shown great courage and audacity as 
a volunteer on board De Ruyter’s fleet at 
the battle of the Texel. Later, he dis- 


played as great boldness in his love affairs, 
leaving his wife and following the Duchess 


of Mazarin to London and disputing her 
favors with Charles II.; and when the 
latter in a fit of jealousy withdrew the 
pension of four thousand pounds which 
he had settled upon the duchess, the for- 
mer settled upon her a pension of the like 
amount. After returning to Monaco, he 
busied himself with administrative reform, 
and he also drew up a code of laws in 
which the punishment of adulterers ranged | © 
from two years at the galleys to death. 
This prince acted as ambassador at Rome 
for Louis XIV., and displayed an amount 
of pomp which excited the admiration of 
the Romans and impoverished his sub- 
jects. 

Prince Louis continued on amicable 
terms with our royal family, and he 
strongly sympathized with what befell 
them at the Revolution in 1688. A letter 
from Mary of Modena, the wife of James 
II., written at St. Germain on the 23rd of 
February, 1689, shows that Prince Louis 
had condoled with her, and also what her 
own feelings were at the time. The queen 
wrote in French ; the following is a trans- 
lation of her letter: — 

My Cousin, — Your letter has enabled me 
to understand that the same feelings of zeal 
and affection which you have always mani- 
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fested for whatever affects me, have now 
caused you to sympathize both in the losses 
which we have had, owing to the late revolu- 
tions in England, and also in our good fortune 
in having safely escaped from such a terrible 
outbreak. I confess that my joy in seeing the 
king, my master, and the little Prince of 
Wales in safety, almost makes me forget the 
rest of what has happened; but I hope that 
the Divine Mercy will soon be extended to 
those who suffer for its sake, and that the 
same justice will not long suffer such enor- 
mous crimes to remain unpunished. As re- 
gards other matters, I shall be very glad to 
see you in these parts, as you lead me to think 
by your letter I may do, for the company of 
friends like you is not one of the least conso- 
lations which may be enjoyed at present by, 
my cousin, your affectionate cousin, MARIA R. 


The correspondence between the de- 
posed royal family of England at St. Ger- 
main and the prince of Monaco appears to 
have been actively kept up. Upon the 
death of James II. in 1701, his widow thus 
writes to Anthony, prince of Monaco, the 
son and successor of Louis; again we 
translate from the French original : — 


My Cousin, —I have received the letter 
which you wrote to me concerning the death 
of the King, my master and very dear hus- 
band; my great grief does not hinder me from 
feeling keenly the sympathy which you dis- 
play in so gratifying a way, and I beg that you 
will believe that I am, with sentiments of 
marked esteem, my cousin, your affectionate 
cousin, MARIA R., 


The son of James II., whom we know 
as the old Pretender, but who was re- 
garded at Monaco as James III., wrote 
to the prince as follows. His letter, like 
all the correspondence between the En- 
glish court and its members which is pre- 
served among the archives in the palace 
at Monaco, being in French : — 


My Cousin,— We have received that which 
you wrote to us concerning the death of the 
King, my father; we are greatly indebted to 
you for the feeling way in which you unite 
with our great sorrow, and we assure you that 
we shall reciprocate all these testimonies of 
your friendship by every token which we can 
give of our own. We pray God, then, my 
cousin, that He will have you in His holy and 
safe keeping. Given at St. Germain en Laye, 
the 14th of November, 1701. Your affec- 
tionate cousin, JACQUES. 


Honoré III. was brought into as close 
association with the house of Brunswick 
as his predecessors had been with the 
house of Stuart. He began his career by 
fighting against the English at Fontenoy, 
being in command there of a regiment 
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whick he raised in Monaco and placed at 
the disposal of his protector and ally, 
Louis XV. He fought in other battles 
also, and he was promoted to a high rank 
in the French army for his gallantry. 
After peace was signed, he returned to his 
principality, where he led a quiet life, 
varied by visits to Paris. 

While he was in his palace on the 3rd of 
September, 1767, the news was brought 
to him of the arrival of a vessel bearing 
the royal standard of England and hav- 
ing on board the Duke of York, brother 
of George III. The duke had been 
seized with illness while voyaging from 
Marseilles to Genoa, and he now sought 
hospitality from the prince of Monaco. 
This was instantly and lavishly accorded 
to him, one of the finest rooms in the pal- 
ace being placed at his disposal, and every- 
thing being done that could be devised to 
restore him to health. All was in vain, and, 
after lingering for eleven days, the duke 
died. The beautiful room in which he 
breathed his last is called, and is now 
shown to visitors as “the York Room.” 

By the law of Monaco at that time, the 
goods of an alien dying in the principality 
were forfeited to the prince, a similar law 
then prevailing in other and larger States. 
Immediately after the duke’s death the 
mayor of the tower at Monaco applied to 
the prince for instructions with regard to 
the property of the deceased, and he re- 
ceived from the prince a decree to the 
effect that, owing to the “respect and 
veneration which he entertained and would 
always entertain for the king of England,” 
the prince would on this occasion, which 
was personally afflicting to himself, re- 
nounce all claim to the property of the 
deceased. 

A frigate was despatched from England 
to bring back the remains, and the king 
signed and sent the following letter to the 
prince from St. James’s on the 21st of Oc- 
tober, 1767 : — 


My Cousin, — When I heard the sad news 
of the death of my very dear brother, the Duke 
of York, I was told at the same time how 
assiduous were your efforts to do whatever 
might tend to restore him to health or lighten 
his sufferings ; the attachment which you have 
shown for one who is so closely related to me 
has inspired me with the keenest sentiments 
of esteem and gratitude towards you. I pra 
God that He have you in His holy keeping 
and grant you every kind of happiness. I 
am very truly, my cousin, your good cousin, 
GEorGE R. 


We have seen how Louis I. went to 
London as a rival to Charles II. in the 





affections of the Duchess of Mazarin; he 
was the first prince of Monaco who visited 
the English court during the reign of the 
Stuarts. Honoré I1I. was the first who 
visited England as an honored guest after 
the Revolution of 1688, his object being 
to thank George III. in person for the 
present of six hunters, and the purpose of 
the king in receiving him as a guest being 
to repeat his thanks orally for the prince’s 
kindness to the Duke of York. With the 
exception of a few references in Horace 
Walpole’s letters, there are not many 
contemporary notices of this visit. Writ- 
ing to Sir Horace Mann on the 31st of 
March, 1768, Walpole says: “I must fin- 
ish, for Lord Hertford is this moment 
come in, and insists on my dining with the 
prince of Monaco, who is come over to 
thank the king for the presents his Maj- 
esty sent him on his kindness and atten- 
tion to the late Duke of York.” 

An account of the prince’s visit, which 
lasted two months, was written by his 
secretary; itis preserved among the Mo- 
naco archives, and has been reproduced 
in the appendix to the second volume of 
Métivier’s “* Monaco and its Princes.” We 
shall translate the more noteworthy pas- 
sages in this account. No inkling is 
given of the prince’s impressions of En- 
gland and the English, nor is there any 
reference to the agitation about Wilkes, 
which was then at its height, and which 
gave great concern to the representatives 
of foreign potentates, the Austrian ambas- 
sador complaining, but without receiving 
redress, of having had his carriage stopped, 
and having been compelled by the mob to 
shout for “ Wilkes and Liberty.” It is 
possible that the prince of Monaco may 
have had some experience of the same 
kind; but his secretary confines himself 
to noting, with the keenness and care of 
the minister of an Indian prince, how 
many cannon were fired in his honor, and 
states with undisguised satisfaction that 
he was welcomed with twenty-one dis- 
charges from great guns, which, he adds, 
“is a royal salute.” He also states that, 
when leaving the Bellona at Portsmouth, 
the prince was not only saluted with can- 
non, but the yards were manned and three 
cheers were given by the sailors in his 
honor, which, as the secretary explains, 


Y | “is another sort of salute and honor used 


at sea.” 

Prince Honoré was not only shown all 
the sights at Portsmouth, but he was 
taken by Lord Granby, the commander-in- 
chief, and General Conway, one of the 
secretaries of state, to Greenwich and 
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Woolwich in a finely decorated barge; 
they sailed down “the beautiful river 
Thames, passing through a forest of ves- 
sels and merchantmen at anchor on either 
side, the whole forming a striking spec- 
tacle.” The prince admired Greenwich 
Hospital and was charmed with the gar- 
dens. At Woolwich he was greatly struck 
with the vast store of munitions of war, 
with the mountains of cannon-balls and 
bomb-shells. Royal salutes were fired as he 
embarked and disembarked. In the even- 
ing he was entertained at Lord Granby’s 
country seat on the Thames, the dinner 
being “splendid and excellently served, 
and the wines being many, exquisite, and 
rare.” The writer of this account omits 
to record that the prince visited New- 
market and Cambridge; was entertained 
at the Mansion House, where the Dukes 
of Gloucester and Cumberland, of North- 
umberland and Grafton, the Marquess of 
Granby, and the Earls of Sandwich and 
Harcourt were invited to meet him; that 
he attended a review at Wimbledon, and 
was the guest afterwards of Horace Wal- 
pole at Strawberry Hill. Before the 
prince’s departure from this country he 
had a long private audience, first with the 
king and next with the queen, who pressed 
him to revisit England. The Prince of 
Wales, the Dukes of Gloucester and Cum- 
berland and the Princess Amelia were all 
most gracious to him, and, judging from 
his secretary's narrative, he appears to 
have thoroughly enjoyed his visit. 

The reign of Honoré III. was free from 
anxieties and trials till towards its close. 
He had property in France which yielded 
him such a revenue as enabled him to be 
generous with regard to his subjects in 
Monaco. Nocomplaint had been made, 
nor could any be justly made against him 
asaruler. But when the French Revolu- 
tion broke out, the prince of Monaco was 
stigmatized by the French as a tyrant, and 
accused of crimes which he had not com- 
mitted. He had never injured any one in 
France; but, being an aristocrat who had 
large possessions there, this was deemed 
a sufficient reason for condemning him to 
death. Though a feeble old man, his ad- 
vanced age did not inspire respect, nor 
did innocence serve as any excuse in the 
eyes of those who, during the dreadful 
days of the Reign of Terror, took a fiendish 
delight in keeping the guillotine at work. 
By an accident the prince of Monaco es- 
caped decapitation; but he did not long 
survive his trial, and he died a natural 
death on the 12th of March, 1795. His 
worst enemies could not accuse him of 
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anything more wicked than a liking for 
doing things on a grand scale. 

The wife of Joseph, his second son, was 
at once a victim and a heroine. She fled 
from France with her husband, leaving 
two daughters under the care of trust- 
worthy persons, and she and her husband 
only followed the example of other emi- 
grants in leaving a country where their 
lives were in jeopardy. But her heart 
yearned after her children, and she re- 
turned to France, with the result of being 
arrested and thrown into prison. She 
was tried and condemned to death; that 
she was an aristocrat could not be denied, 
therefore she was held to be a cumberer 
of the earth. Her life would have been 
spared if she had persisted in affirming 
that she expected to become a mother. 
For the sake of her infant daughters she 
made the necessary declaration; but she 
withdrew it, after having gained time to 
cut off her blond hair with a piece of 
broken glass, in order that her children 
might preserve it as a memorial of their 
mother. In the letter which she wrote 
avowing this design, she signed herself a 
“foreign princess who died owing to the 
injustice of French judges.” She begged 
for a little rouge before going to the scaf- 
fold, in order that her pallid cheeks might 
not betray her feelings, and she died at 
the age of twenty-seven with a composure 
which did as much honor to her sex as her 
execution cast discredit upon her judges. 
If her execution had been postponed for 
thirty hours, she would have escaped. 
Four days after her death, which was 
simply a brutal murder, the guillotine 
proved itself to be not wholly detestable 
by cutting off Robespierre’s head. 

The people of Monaco were not any 
wiser than the people of France. When 
the French overturned everything that 
was old simply because of its antiquity, 
and decreed that everything was to be- 
come new simply because they were 
anxious to have fresh toys to cherish or 
destroy, the Monégasques met and agreed, 
first, that the palace of their princes should 
be plundered; secondly, that their princi- 
pality should be united to France. The 
French republic graciously consented to 
merge the independent territory of Mo- 
naco, which their kings had respected, 
into the department of the Maritime Alps. 
It was easy to make this change; it was 
as easy to undo it; but the damage caused 
to the palace, which was perpetrated with 
even greater ease, could neither be palli- 
ated nor atoned for. 

At the beginning of the French Revolu- 
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tion, the palace at Monaco was a museum 
of rare and beautiful objects. One prince 
after another had employed the first paint- 
ers of the day to decorate it; had bought 
the works of the greatest artists to furnish 
and adorn it; had lavished their private 
fortunes in order to render the palace a 
delight to the eye. One of them, An- 
thony I., had been obliged to part with 
some of the silver plate, the production of 
the unrivalled workmen of Genoa, in order 
to fortify his capital; but additions which 
were made by his successors compensated 
for this loss, Prince Anthony was a man 
of fine tastes; he wrote verses, and he set 
them to music; he patronized artists, men 
of letters, and musicians, being an intimate 
friend of Lulli, who, at his death, be- 
queathed to him the baton which he had 
used as a conductor. When the prince’s 
correspondence with eminent persons is 
published, a new light will be thrown upon 
many things and persons during the eigh- 
teenth century. 

When Monaco was incorporated with 
the French republic, the rulers of France 
appointed a commissioner to examine and 
report upon the palace and its contents. 
M. Vignaly, whom they entrusted with 
this duty, was a native of the principality ; 
he possessed some knowledge of art, be- 
ing a great admirer of the old Italian mas- 
ters ; but he cared nothing for the painters 
of the eighteenth century, many of whose 
masterpieces were among the ornaments 
of the palace. He made a careful exami- 
nation and an elaborate report, his recom- 
mendations being approved and acted 
upon. Out of the hundreds of valuable 
paintings, he pronounced sixty-four to be 
worth retaining. They were stored up; 
but only seventeen of the number are now 
in the palace, the rest having been appro- 
priated by persons who knew their value, 
and who had no hesitation in carrying 
away all the portable property upon which 
they could lay their hands. M. Vignaly 
estimated the priceless works of art in 
silver and gold at their value in ounces; 
bronzes he regarded as rubbish; what he 
did not like was sold by auction, and thus 
one of the finest collections of the eigh- 
teenth century was scattered over the 
earth. Many of the choicest works in mu- 
seums and private houses once formed 
part of the treasures at Monaco. Fora 
time the palace was used as a hospital for 
the wounded after Bonaparte’s victories in 
Italy, and from 1806 to 1814 it was the 
poor-house of the department of the Mari- 
time Alps. 

In the treaty of peace signed at Paris 
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on the 30th of May, 1814, it was provided 
that “ the principality of Monaco should be 
replaced in the position which it occupied 
before the 1st of January, 1792.” On the 
17th of June, 1814, the municipal repre- 
sentatives of the three communes compos- 
ing the principality, met at Monaco, and 
swore allegiance to Honoré IV. That 
prince being unable to govern, owing to 
bad health, his brother Joseph was ap- 
pointed regent, and during Joseph’s ab- 
sence from Monaco a detachment of Aus- 
trian troops appeared and occupied it; 
however, this occupation lasted a short 
time only. The Duke of Valentinois, af- 
terwards Honoré V., claimed the right, 
which his uncle admitted, to act as regent, 
and he started for Monaco on the Ist of 
March, 1815. At Cannes he met Bona- 
parte, who had landed that day from Elba 
at the Gulf of St.Juan. Onreaching Nice 
he related what had happened, the result 
being that the governor of Nice deemed it 
prudent to ask Colonel Burke, in com- 
inand of an English force, to proceed to 
Monaco and occupy it. In the treaty of 
peace signed at Paris on the 2oth of No- 
vember, 1815, it was stipulated that “ the 
relations which were re-established be- 
tween France and Monaco in 1814 shall 
cease forever, and the same relations shall 
prevail between this principality and his 
Majesty the king of Sardinia.” The En- 
glish occupation of Monaco then ceased. 
From the time of Monaco gaining its 
independence down to the French Revo- 
lution in 1848, its domestic history is a 
record of oppression on the part of the 
rulers, and of suffering on the part of the 
people. The Monaco dues were no longer 
levied; the properties belonging to the 
princes in France did not yield the reve- 
nues which they used to do; while Ho- 
noré V. and Florestan I. had as expensive 
tastes as any of their predecessors, and 
could not obtain money wherewith to grat- 
ify them except by grinding the faces of 
their subjects. No wood could be hewn, 
no oil could be made, no bread could be 
baked, without the payment of a heavy 
tax. The dwellers in the communes of 
Roccabruna and Mentone felt these exac- 
tions the most keenly, the inhabitants of 
the city of Monaco being less affected by 
them. The result was the revolt of Roc- 
cabruna and Mentone, both forming for a 
short time a small free State. The inhab- 
itants desired annexation to Sardinia. On 
the 18th of September, 1848, King Charles 
Albert issued a decree extending his pro- 
tection over the two communes; but, as 
the prince of Monaco protested against 
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this as an act of usurpation, they virtually 
remained free to do as they pleased. 
After the war in which France had en- 
abled Italy to regain its independence and 
to complete its unity was over, the inhab- 
ijtants of Roccabruna and Mentone were 
called upon to declare by their votes 
whether or no they desired annexation to 
France, and they voted in favor of the 
change rather than resume their connec- 
tion with Monaco, The hereditary prince, 
who was afterwards known as Charles 
III., then protested against what had 
occurred. A treaty was concluded on the 
2nd of February, 1861, according to which 
the communes of Roccabruna and Men- 
tone were to be acquired by France on 
condition of a payment of four million 
francs. It must be remembered that if 
they were sold by Prince Charles, the 
rulers of Monaco had originally acquired 
them by purchase; hence the transaction 
is not unprecedented; moreover, as the 
inhabitants had voted by an enormous 
majority for annexation to France, they 
had no reason to complain of the transfer. 
Yet the loss to Monaco was very seri- 
ous, as the communes of Roccabruna and 
Mentone had paid the greater proportion 
of the taxes. It was impossible to re- 
establish the dues of Monaco; the steam 
the different 


vessels trading between 
points of the Riviera had no occasion to 


approach the rock on which Monaco 
stands, while sailing vessels had ceased to 
hug the shore. The necessity for raising 
a revenue had given Prince Florestan 
much concern, and several schemes were 
considered, when, in 1856, the proposal 
was made to establish public gaming- 
tables at Monaco on the model of those 
which were then open and flourishing in 
Baden-Baden, Homburg, Wiesbaden, and 
Spa. A large bathing establishment was 
a part of the project, the sea-bathing at 
Monaco being excellent, and it was hoped 
that those who came to bathe would remain 
to play. The concession asked for was 
granted, the company which established 
the gaming-tables being prepared to pay a 
large sum for the privilege, and to make 
an annual payment in addition. 

The gaming-tables at Monaco did not 
prove so attractive and remunerative as 
had been anticipated. The place was dif- 
ficult of access, and those who were anx- 
ious to risk and prepared to lose their 
money at play could then do so more 
readily near the banks of the Rhine. 

At first the gaming-room was in a build- 
ing opposite the palace; in 1859 it was 
resolved to build a Casino on what was 
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known as the Spélugues, and what now 
bears the name of Monte Carlo. While 
the Casino and a hotel were building, M. 
Blanc, one of the founders and the director 
of the Casino at Homburg, bought the 
concession and a large quantity of land at 
Monaco, and in 1863 he entered into the 
arrangement with Prince Charles III., un- 
der which the proprietors of the Casino 
now carry on their business, and have the 
right to do so for a considerable number 
of years. M. Blanc had an intimate ex- 
perience of the business. When he visited 
Homburg and persuaded the landgrave to 
give him a concession to establish gaming- 
tables, he found the ground at the springs 
a swamp, and he converted it into the 
garden which it now is, and he built the 
Casino which still remains the best- 
planned and most imposing edifice of the 
kind which is to be seen anywhere. His 
ideas with regard to Monaco were as grand 
and practical as those which he had car- 
ried into effect at Homburg. M. Blanc is 
the creator of Monte Carlo. 

Since the establishment of public gam- 
ing-tables there has been no question of 
ways and means at Monaco, the annual 
payment made by the proprietors of the 
Casino being sufficient for all purposes of 
the government. Indeed, finding he had 
sufficient funds at his disposal, the prince 
made the gratifying announcement in the 
month of February, 1869, that all taxes 
were abolished in Monaco. He had found 
an easier and more certain source of in- 
come than the dues upon which his prede- 
cessors relied, and for which they had to 
struggle. None of the natives of the prin- 
cipality, nor any of the persons who work 
for their daily bread in the department of 
the Maritime Alps, are allowed to enter the 
gaming-rooms. Thus the strangers who 
play and lose money maintain the govern- 
ment of Monaco, and the gaming-tables 
serve to levy indirect taxes ; the new ar- 
rangement being the old one in a different 
form, the present dues of Monaco being 
voluntarily paid by gamesters, whereas the 
old ones were paid under compulsion by 
shipowners. 

The shareholders in the company found- 
ed by M. Blanc have received large divi- 
dends ; yet when the company was formed 
and appealed to the public for subscrip- 
tions, the response was slight. The orig- 
inal capital was fifteen million francs, and 
not more than a third was subscribed by 
the public, M. Blanc and his family taking 
the major portion. It is not true, as is 
commonly stated, that admission to the 
gaming-tables is free to all. In Italy or 
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Austria any one may buy a lottery ticket ; 
but at Monte Carlo those only who obtain 
tickets of admission can enter the rooms, 
and the administration has reserved the 
right to withhold these tickets without 
assigning any reason. 

We have no intention of entering into a 
discussion as to the ethics of gaming, nor 
shall we waste time in enquiring whether 
there be any difference in degree between 
gaming at Monte Carlo and in the clubs 
of France and other countries where dac- 
cara is played, or between gaming any- 
where and gambling ona Stock Exchange 
and betting on the turf. It is enough to 
Say at present that, if gaming be wicked in 
itself, it is not wickeder at Monte Carlo 
than at any other place. We are less im- 
pressed with the wickedness than with the 
folly of gaming. The gamester is certain 
to lose his money, and his folly is its own 
punishment. Those who honestly desire 
to exhibit gaming in its most unpleasant 
aspect should abstain from repeating sto- 
ries of imaginary suicides at Monte Carlo, 
and they should set forth the simple and 
incontrovertible facts. 

A roulette table or a trente et guarante 
table is a machine for producing a profit 
under certain conditions, chief of which is 
the necessity for the play being constant 
during a stated period. The croupiers and 
the inspector at each table receive sala- 
ries, and no profit can be made by the 
table til the return has been sufficient to 
pay them. Thus if the play went on for 
one hour only, the outlay might be greater 
than the return. Inthe same way a stock- 
broker could not thrive if his clients were 
so few, and the business which he trans- 
acted was so small, that the commissions 
which he received did not suffice to pay 
the rent of his offices and the salaries to 
his clerks. But if the broker’s business 
be large and sound, he must make a large 
profit out of his commissions. In like 
manner, when players keep a gaming- 
table going for a given number of hours, 
the profit of the table is a certainty. No 
foul play is required to augment it. In- 
deed, the perfect fairness of the game at 
Monte Carlo is ensured by the chancc of 
profit being increased thereby. What the 
keepers of the tables do is to ensure for 
themselves a commission upon all the 
money which passes through their hands, 
and this commission is so large, that a 
roulette table, when the game is brisk, may 
be counted upon yielding a profit of 2007, in 
aday. The stakes need not be large ; the 
losses of each player may be small, 
the “ bank” must win largely in the end. 





If the “bank” were able to speak and 
disposed to give good advice to players, 
the statement which it might make would 
be as follows : — 


I am at your service if you wish to play at 
roulette or trente et guarante. At the former 
you must not stake less than five or more than 
six thousand francs at a time; at the latter 
the minimum stake is twenty and the maxi- 
mum twelve thousand francs. When zero 
turns up at roulette, which it does at irregular 
intervals, I secure a profit; when a refazt oc- 
curs at frente et guarante, as must happen now 
and then, I also secure a profit in addition to 
what I may chance to make in either case 
during the interval when I pay less to the 
winners than I receive from the losers. The 
most favorable condition for any player is not 
to lose, except when zero turns up or a refait 
occurs, and then the player will find at the 
end of a few hours or a few days that he has 
seventy-five pounds in his pocket instead of 
the hundred with which he started. I am 
always cool and collected; my nerves are 
made of brass and iron, and I am a passion- 
less machine ; the player is frequently flurried 
and excited; his human nerves are affected 
by what he calls his ill luck or his good luck; 
he is a mortal who has feelings, fancies, and 
superstitions, and who displays his folly by 
pitting himself against me. The inevitable 
result of the contest must be the transference 
of the money in his pockets into my coffers. 
And this result is not rendered impossible 
when the player wins a large amount and car- 
ries it away with him; on the contrary, I am 
confident that he will then prove one of my 
best customers. The player who has won 
largely, and has strength of mind to go away, 
seldom if ever displays his wisdom by staying 
away. He spends his winnings, and then he 
thinks that he will return and enrich himself 
again at my expense. If he won by playing 
in a particular way, he will play the same 
game again, even though it may be that sucha 
game is a losing one at the time; believing in 
his luck and in the goodness of his system, he 
will go on playing it in the hope of retrieving 
his losses, and his last end will be empty 
pockets. There is but one infallible system, 
and one piece of advice which will cause no 
regret to those who follow it: never play if 
you would never lose. 


The wise visitors to Monte Carlo, and 
their number is not small, are those who 
feast upon the beauties of the place, who 
attend the fine concerts, and who never 
stake a coin in the gaming-rooms. A 
small English colony has been established 
there, and few members of it contribute to 
the profits of the Casino. There is an 
English hotel; an English banker, who is 
also vice-consul; there are several English 
physicians; there is an English chemist, 
and an English church. The story of the 
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church, which has not been told in any of 
the books yet written about Monaco, is a 
curious one. The principality of Monaco 
is the only place in Europe wherein no 
Protestant service or church is tolerated. 
The English residents there, and the vis- 
itors to it, found the absence of the ser- 
vices of their Church a great deprivation, 
and they set themselves to find a remedy. 
Mr. Edward Smith, the English banker 
and now vice-consul, devised a plan which 
was Carried into effect in 1882. This was to 
acquire a site immediately behind the En- 
glish quarter and erect a church upon it. 
Whoever enters the church enters French 
territory. A year ago the small church 
had to be doubled in size; and though ac- 
commodation is provided for upwards of 
three hundred persons, there is barely 
room in the height of the season for all 
who wish to attend service on Sunday. 
The church has been erected and is main- 
tained by contributions from the English 
who reside at or who visit Monaco. 
/ At the present day the small principality 
fof Monaco enjoys greater independence 
/than at any other period in its long and 
/ eventful history. Its sovereignty is ac- 
knowledged by all the powers of Europe 
and America, No protector is now re- 


quired to shield the prince from the 


assaults of envious and powerful neigh- 
bors ; no foreign garrison in the city now 
interferes with the absolute authority of 
the prince. It is true that the principality 
is very small, yet the life of a State is not 
always proportioned to its size. A large 
State may be dismembered; a small one 
may be absorbed, but the risk of dismem- 
berment is even greater than that of ab- 
sorption, as the powerful State may arro- 
gantly begin the war which leads to its 
ruin, whereas the small one is always 
anxious to keep on good terms with its 
neighbors. Besides, however much a 
powerful neighbor may covet the small 
State, the danger of offending another by 
annexing it is generally too great a risk. 
Hence the tiny republics of San Marino 
and Andorre have survived for centuries, 
and may outlast revolutions which change 
the map of Europe. Hence the tiny prin- 
cipalities of Monaco and Montenegro may 
count upon immunity from attack or inter- 
ference. 

Both of these principalities are interest- 
ing subjects of study, as both have pre- 
served the form of despotic government 
which was common enough during the 
Middle Ages, but which has been super- 
seded by representative government in all 
the other civilized parts of Europe, Rus- 
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sia alone excepted. In Monaco, as in 
Russia, the ruler is supreme. Even in 
Russia there are elected bodies that man- 
age local or parish affairs ; but in Monaco 
voting is unknown. Yet if the Moné- 
gasques never vote, they are untaxed, and, 
what is an exception equally prized, the 
conscription is unknown among them. A 
guard of honor consisting of seventy men 
and a police force of forty men suffice for 
ceremonial purposes and the maintenance 
of law and order. 

A conclusive proof of the contentment 
of the Monégasques is the rapid increase 
in the population of the principality. It 
has risen from less than three to upwards 
of twelve thousand in the course of a 
very few years. Formerly the inhabitants 
found it very hard to gain a livelihood ; 
now the proportion of those who are rich 
is marked, while there are scarcely any 
paupers. Itis true that, as the large in- 
crease in the number of houses has caused 
a demand for labor and there is a danger 
of over-building, the time may arrive when 
a check will be put upon the prosperity 
which is so marked at present. As it is, 
the natural beauties of the spot have been 
marred by the builder, and the popularity 
of Monaco may prove its bane. Hotels 
and villas now cover areas which used to 
be adorned with olive, orange, and lemon 
trees, and those who visit the principality 
now cannot form any conception of its 
natural charms in the earlier and primitive 
days when the people were much poorer 
an luxuries were few and costly. 

it must be admitted that the principality 
is well, if rigidly, governed. ‘The precau- 
tions which are taken to preserve the 
health of the inhabitants are many and 
praiseworthy. So complete are the san- 
itary arrangements that, when cholera 
raged along the Riviera a few years ago, 
there were no cases in Monaco excepting 
those of persons who had brought the dis- 
ease with them. If the authorities learn 
that a case of fever has occurred in a hotel, 
they will order the hotel to be closed till 
all risk of infection is at anend. They 
are laudably anxious to hinder adultera- 
tion. Every barrel of wine coming by sea 
or land is chemically tested by officials 
charged with that duty before it can be 
offered for sale ; if tests were applied after 
the wine had passed into the hands of 
hotel and restaurant keepers, the super- 
vision would be complete. No pawn- 
broker is allowed to ply his vocation in 
the principality; what the late Sir Arthur 
Helps styled the sin of great cities has 
every obstacle thrown in its way, no dis- 
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orderly house being tolerated in Monaco. 
In short, gaming is the only vice which 
has official sanction. Unfortunately, as 
Burke said in his great speech on “ Eco- 
nomical Reform,” ‘* Gaming is coeval with 
human nature. It belongs to us all.” If, 
then, people will play at roulette or trente 
et guarantée, and injure their health as well 
as lose their money by so doing, they are 
not more blameworthy for playing at 
Monte Carlo than at other places where 
gaming is sanctioned. In the club-houses 
of Paris and other cities in France, and at 
many French health-resorts, daccara is 
played by day and night. At Monte Carlo 
there is no play during the night, and there 
is no cheating. 

The late prince of Monaco expended 
very large sums in restoring his palace and 
repairing the damage wrought at the time 
of the first French Revolution. Though 
not containing so many works of art now 
as formerly, it has again become a museum 
of beautiful things. A finer situation than 
that which it occupies is not to be found 
in Europe, and the master of such a splen- 
did and picturesque abode might justly be 
styled a favorite of fortune. The late 
Prince Charles could not always enjoy the 
charms of art and nature with which he 
was surrounded. During the last twenty 
years of his life he was afflicted with en- 
tire loss of sight, a deprivation which he 
courageously bore, and which did not 
hinder him from exercising a minute and 
unremitting supervision over his princi- 
pality. 

’ Prince Albert I., the reigning prince of 
Monaco, is in some respects a more note- 
worthy man than his father. He has de- 
voted many years to scientific research, 
the department of marine zoology being 
that in which he has labored with fruitful 
results. He has also exhibited much in- 
genuity in solving some of the problems 
of the Gulf Stream, the Institute of France 
having recognized the value of his discov- 
eries. Prince Albert is credited with a 
desire to close the gaming-tables in his 
principality. Though a sovereign prince 
whose will is law to his subjects, he can- 
not disregard -the monetary obligations 
which he has inherited. If the great pow- 
ers of Europe engage to pay him a yearly 
subsidy of not less than two million francs, 
he will doubtless be as ready as his late 
father would have been to compensate all 
concerned, and then to forbid any other 
form of gaming within his dominions than 
that which is permitted within those of the 
French Republic. Whether the great 
powers are prepared to resume paying the 
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dues of Monaco is a question to which the 
replies may reveal a marked divergence of 
opinion. 

It is indisputable that many of the 
rulers over Monaco, from its earliest days 
as a sovereign State down to those in 
which we live, have been men of note. 
They have all had difficult parts to play. 
With few exceptions, the lords and princes 
of Monaco have displayed both tact and 
patriotism, both courage and wisdom, and 
they have succeeded, in the face of diffi- 
culties apparently insurmountable, in main- 
taining their independence. When the 
publication of the “Archives” is com- 
pleted, a memorable addition will be made 
to historical literature. The small princi- 
pality of Monaco may then be regarded 
with greater respect than has yet been 
shown to it, because the materials have 
been lacking hitherto for weighing and 
appreciating its many struggles and tri- 
umphs, its chequered and fascinating his- 
tory. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
FALSELY TRUE. 


** Oh, well for him whose will is strong.”’ 
I. 


“ HAVEN'T you had enough of pictures 
now, Kemp?” asked the younger of two 
men who were wandering about the Acad- 
emy one warm afternoon in June. 

“ Wait a moment,” replied his compan- 
ion, a broad-shouldered, brown-faced man 
of five-and-thirty. “I was told to look 
specially at one of Floyd’s in this room — 
‘Moonlight’ I think it was called. Yes, 
here itis. Have you seen it?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen it,” said Hugh Julian 
rather shortly. “ It was a good deal talked 
about at the beginning of the season.” 

The elder man retired a few steps to get 
a better view of the picture, and then 
stood still, studying it. 

The painter had not chosen to represent 
the most vivid effects of moonlight — 
dense shadow against brilliant relief; on 
the contrary, only the faintest gleam of 
silver had touched the veil of blue-grey 
twilight, the first suggestion of moonlight 
at the close of a long autumn afternoon. 
A girl in a neutral-tinted dress was sitting 
in the foreground upon the trunk of a 
fallen tree, and the strongest light in the 
picture lay across her face and hair, It 
was a pale, wistful, little face, not in any 
way remarkable for beauty, and the abun- 
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dant fair hair was so faint in color, that at 
a first glance the moonlight alone seemed 
to make the silken halo round the girl’s 
head. Her eyes were of a pale, misty 
blue, and to the big, warm-hearted man 
now gazing up at them they seemed to 
look back, and to plead piteously, as a 
spirit from another world, with another 
language than that of earth, might have 
looked aud pleaded. The expression fas- 
cinated his attention. ‘There was reproach 
in it as well as entreaty, and something 
too of despair, as though the pale girl sit- 
ting there knew all the while that the 
appeal was being made in vain. 

“IT suppose every one feels the same,” 
he thought, * but somehow it seems to me 
as if she were asking something of me 
personally, and that I, not understanding, 
were withholding it from her.” 

A loud, cheerful voice, addressing him, 
suddenly startled him from his medita- 
tions. “1 can’t be mistaken!” the voice 
said. “It zs my old friend Mr. Kemp, is 
it not?” 

He looked round hastily. A very fash- 
ionably dressed, middle-aged lady, to 
whom one felt instinctively inclined to 
apply the term “iron-grey,” was holding 


out a hard-looking, well-gloved hand for 
him to shake, and was making laudable 


attempts to force her hard features into 
a benignant smile. Kemp recognized her 
in a moment, and the recollection of some 
very unequivocal snubs administered by 
this same Lady Fielding in the days before 
he went to India, and was still a nobody, 
rushed into his mind. Forgetting that 
since then he had attained the reputation, 
if not the actual felicity, of being a million- 
aire, he allowed an unfeigned surprise to 
show itself in his face as he replied: ‘ Oh, 
how do you do, Lady Fielding? How 
good of you to remember me! ” 

“ Oh no, not at all!” said Lady Fieid- 
ing, with flattering condescension. “I 
had heard of your return, and was meaning 
to send youaline. Let me introduce you 
to my youngest daughter. She was in the 
nursery when you went away, I suppose. 
Daisy, you have often heard me speak of 
my old friend Mr. Kemp?” 

The young girl, who had been standing 
silent by her mother’s side, passively ac- 
quiesced in this enormous mis-statement 
vy a dutiful smile, as she came forward 
and held out her hand. 

If Lady Fielding’s original intention had 
been to make the rich coffee-planter take 
special notice of her daughter, she must 
have felt her heart thrill with triumph at 
the extraordinary good luck which had 





| we dine at half past seven. 
| Julian will join us too.” 
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brought about a meeting under these par- 


| ticular circumstances and in this particu- 


lar place. For, to Kemp’s unmitigated 
amazement, Miss Fielding raised as she 
smiled the very face with its wistful eyes 
and masses of fair hair that he had been 
gazing at a moment ago on the wall in 
front of him. 

“ Do you think it a good portrait?”’ said 
the mother, smiling blandly. 

“ Extraordinary!” exclaimed Kemp. “I 
never saw anything so like in my life!” 
Then, as Miss Fielding’s pale face began 
to color with confusion under his stare, 
he added hastily, “I—I fancied it was 
quite an imaginary figure, you know ” — 
and was relieved to see that his friend was 
approaching. 

He was just about to introduce him, 
when Hugh raised his hat and addressed 
the ladies of his own accord, in his own 
imperturbable fashion. Kemp glanced at 
him rather sharply, wondering why he had 
not mentioned before that he knew the 
original of the picture which he professed 
only to have heard about. He was a very 
well-made young man, rather short than 
tall, and rather fair than dark, with unno- 
ticeably irregular features, and ordinary 
grey eyes. ‘I can’t help looking at him, 
because he is startlingly like any one else,” 
a lady once remarked, without realizing 
that the peculiarity lay not so much in the 
likeness itself as in the fact that she found 
it startling. He did not talk much, was 
always exquisitely dressed, and never by 
chance looked ill at ease or discomposed ; 
yet, in spite of these negative qualities, 
the person who addressed him under the 
impression that the young man might as 
well be any other young man, soon felt 
uncomfortably conscious that he was mak- 
ing a mistake. 

“ Oh, it’s Mr. Julian!” said Lady Field- 
ing, with a quick change of voice as she 
recognized the addition to their party — 
to her, Hugh was merely “somebody’s 
secretary,” and a person to be snubbed — 
“a friend of yours, Mr. Kemp? Really? 
I didn’t know. However, when are you 
coming tosee us? Are you engaged this 
evening, or will you come to dinner ?” 

“ 1’m engaged to Mr. Julian,” said Kemp 
rather awkwardly. ‘“ We’re going to dine 
somewhere and then go on to the theatre.” 

“Oh, no, no; you really can’t let an in- 
formal arrangement like that stand in the 
way of an invitation from an old friend!” 
replied her ladyship, resuming her grim 
playfulness. “ We shall expect you, then; 

1 dare say Mr. 
This last remark 
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was added, after a slight pause, with such 
calm impertinence of tone that Kemp 
wondered his friend did not instantly and 
resentfully decline. 

But whatever Mr. Julian’s private feel- 
ings may have been, he answered with ex- 
quisite politeness, “ Thank you very much, 
1 shall be delighted,” without the slightest 
change of countenance. 

“At half past seven, then,” repeated 
Lady Fielding, as she shook out her silk 
skirts and made a motion to her daughter. 
“ We must hurry away now. You remem- 
ber the house, Mr. Kemp? Come, Daisy!” 

Miss Fielding, who had been looking 
down at the floor and playing with her 
parasol, started slightly, bowed to the two 
men, and turned away obediently. She 
had not opened her lips during the inter- 
view, and there was a sort of weary resig- 
nation in her whole bearing which filled 
Kemp’s soft heart with a feeling of swift 
compassion, 

‘| wouldn’t be that old woman’s daugh- 
ter for something!” he said to his friend 
when they were out of hearing. 

“It can’t be very pleasant,” admitted 
Hugh. ‘But I suppose Miss Fielding is 
used to it.” 

“Do you know them well?” demanded 
Kemp rather abruptly. “ Why didn’t you 
tell me just now that Miss Fielding sat 
for the girl in ‘ Moonlight ’?” 

“I really didn’t remember that you 
knew them, or think that the fact would 
interest you,” said Hugh. ‘ Do you con- 
sider it a good likeness of her?” 

“ Strikingly good. Don’t you?” 

“Fair. The features are like enough.” 
For the first time since they had entered 
the room he turned to the picture, and 
looked hard at it, half closing his eyes. 
But though some secret impulse made 
Kemp study his face the while, it betrayed 
no shadow of expression, except that of 
cool scrutiny. After a moment the younger 
man turned round and remarked, “I won- 
der whether you will mind bearing my 
humblest apologies to Lady Fielding this 
evening? I really have a tremendous lot 
to do at present, and want some time to 
myself to get through it all.” 

“Oh, but she expects you,” said Kemp 
rather awkwardly. “ And I shall feel such 
a brute to have spoilt your evening, be- 
cause I’ve thrown over my engagement to 
you.” 
~ “We can carry out that plan to-mor- 
row,” replied Julian easily. “ Tell Lady 
Fielding that I was absolutely desolated, 
but that a business telegram compelled 
me to rush off to the other end of London. 


’ 
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Ill send her a note in the morning to 
apologize for not turning up.” 

“I suppose you don’t care to go, after 
that off-hand invitation?” said Kemp. 

“I’m not keen about it,” admitted Hugh 
briefly. 

“I don’t know that I myself particu- 
larly want to go,” returned his friend. 
“The old woman’s a tremendous bore. 
But doesn’t Miss Fielding do anything to 
make the house more attractive ? or don’t 
you care about going, even to see her?” 

“I’m not keen about it,” repeated 
Hugh. 


II, 


NEITHER Lady Fielding nor her daugh- 
ter looked surprised when Kemp delivered 
Hugh’s polite message and apologies. The 
former, indeed, appeared to be decidedly 
relieved, and it was easy to see that Miss 
Daisy seldom permitted herself any free- 
dom of expression or utterance which she 
was not certain would receive parental 
sanction. She was more than ever like the 
picture, now that her hat was removed; 
though her strangely fair hair was ar- 
ranged with more regard for the prevailing 
fashion than it had been when she sat for 
her portrait. She was very silent, and 
Kemp thought the dinner the slowest 
and longest he had ever tried to sit 
through. There was another man pres- 
ent, with his wife; but they had evidently 
only been asked for the look of the thing, 
and seemed too much in awe of their 
hostess to talk. 

However, after dinner Lady Fielding 
called her daughter to her side, and bade 
her “take Mr. Kemp round the conserva- 
tory;” and, though Kemp felt that the 
girl would rather not, he still hailed the 
suggestion as a relief. 

“Can’t we sit down and stay here a 
little while?” he ventured to ask, when 
they came suddenly upon two inviting- 
looking armchairs at the end of the little 
hothouse. He really saw no reason why 
he should not avail himself of a few of the 
good things in the net spread so plainly in 
his sight. 

“Oh yes, if you like,” said Daisy, col- 
oring painfully, but seating herself on the 
nearest chair. 

“You gave me quite a shock to-day,” he 
began. “I had been looking at your face 
on the wall, and then turned round sud- 
denly and saw it at my side!” 

“Yes, you must have been surprised,” 
she answered. Her voice was low and 
gentle, and, like her eyes, had a touch of 
wistfulness in it; but her manner, in spite 
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of an evident effort, was tinged with indif- 
ference. 

“ How do you like being hung up there 
and gazed at all day long?” he asked. He 
had somehow conceived a deep pity and 
interest for this little pale, shrinking girl. 

“ I don’t mind,” said Daisy in the same 
tone. “I dare say a good many people 
don’t see the likeness, and most of them 
don’t know me ; so it doesn’t matter.” 

‘* Who first thought of the idea?” Kemp 
asked. 

“Mr. Floyd himself. We met him 
somewhere, and he asked mamma whether 
he might paint me. She said yes, and so 
he did.” 

“* Didn’t you have anything to say in the 
matter?’ said Kemp, smiling a little. 

Daisy gave him a quick glance. “ No,” 
she said, “ I didn’t care.” 

“I’m afraid you’re ungrateful,” said 
Kemp. ‘Most ladies would be flattered 
to be the centre of so much admiration.” 

“I didn’t mean to be ungrateful,” re- 
plied the girl rather eagerly. “I mean 
—I thought it very kind of him; but I 
don’t think I care very much about that 
sort of thing.” 

“What do you care about?” Kemp 
couldn’t help asking rather boldly. 

But Daisy hardly seemed to notice the 


boldness, It struck him that she regarded 
him as a com,aratively old man in whom 


it would be quite safe to confide. She 
turned to him with a sudden movement of 
childish abandonment. 

“I don't know /” she said impulsively ; 
* I don’t believe I care for anything.” 

A woman might have felt impatient at 
such a confession, and would very likely 
have expressed her opinion in terse, em- 
phatic language to the effect that Miss 
Fielding wanted “a good shaking,” or 
“something to cry for.” A man of the 
world would have concluded instantly that 
the child imagined that she cared for 
nothing, because she really cared very 
much for something which she could not 
get. But Kemp was not a woman, and 
had had very little experience of women, 
and the childish plaint found its way 
straight to his heart. 

“But that’s a very wrong state of 
things,” he said kindiy. “What is the 
matter? What makes you so _ indiffer- 
ent? You are too young to say that, you 
know ; and much too young to feel it.” 

“ But I do feel it,” said the girl, turning | 
away her head and speaking less dis- | 
tinctly. 

He was silent for a moment, hardly 
liking to take advantage of her confidence | 
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to ask further questions. He could well 
imagine that Lady Fielding’s daughter 
might not have a particularly happy life ; 
but he could not expect her to admit the 
fact in so many words. 

“TI used to have fancies of that sort,” 
he said at !ast. 

“Did you?” said Daisy quickly, look- 
ing at him with a more personal interest 
than she had yet displayed. “And did 
you lose them? Did they pass?” 

“Of course they did!” cried Kemp, 
deeply touched at her pathetic eagerness. 
“ You didn’t fancy that you would be un- 
happy all your life because you feel mis- 
erable at — at eighteen; did you?” 

She was silent; her sensitive little 
mouth quivered slightly. 

“Did you?” he repeated as gently as 
possible. 

“Sometimes,” she answered at last, 
sadly enough. 

“Indeed you won't,” he assured her 
earnestly. “It will all pass, and you will 
wonder that you ever cared at all. Things 
do come right, even in real life.” 

It seemed to him that she started slightly 
at his words, and the look which she wore 
as their eyes met was so exactly that of 
the picture, that he almost fancied she 
would put her appeal into words and ask 
something of him. Instead, however, she 
said after a little pause, “ Was Mr. Julian 
really obliged to go to the other end of 
London this evening?” 

Kemp felt so confused and surprised at 
the sudden question that he stammered 
hopelessly over the answer; but Miss 
Fielding, though she could no longer 
doubt that the excuse was made up, did 
not make any further remark on it. She 
played with the feathers of her fan for a 
moment in a hesitating sort of manner, 
and then got up and said that they must 
go back to the drawing-room. 

“T haven’t said anything that you mind, 
have I?” he could not help asking as 
they walked back. 

“Oh, zo /” she cried eagerly. “ You’ve 
been very kind. I don’t know how to 
thank you.” 

* You needn’t thank me,” said Kemp. 
“If you think me ‘kind,’ that’s all I want.” 


b 


III. 


“ TELL me how much you know about 
the Fieldings,” he said to Hugh next 
evening as soon as hedecently could. “I 
feel rather interested in them somehow. 
Miss Fielding, for instance; have you 
ever had much conversation with her?” 

“I’ve hardly ever spoken to her since 
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she came out,” said Hugh. “I met them 
in the country last autumn, and saw some- 
thing of them because we were staying 
at the same house. But Miss Fielding 
seemed a mere child then, and seldom 
opened her lips.” 

“ Still, if you were staying in the same 
house,” said Kemp, rather irritated at this 
bald statement, “ you must occasionally 
have had opportunities of judging what 
she was like. Had you never the curiosity 
to address a word to her?” 

“Oh yes, of course I have spoken to 
her. I only meant to say that our ac- 
quaintance with one another is very slight. 
She always seemed very much in awe of 
her mother and her governess; but of 
course it was not supposed to be the thing 
for her to speak much to young men while 
she was in that transition period.” 

“ Did you think her interesting? ” asked 
Kemp. 

“ I don’t know that I thought so,” replied 
his friend, with a considering air; “ but 
she may be, all the same.” 

“Did you like her?” persisted the 
other rather sharply ; for it had occasion- 
ally struck him that the young man wore 
his imperturbability as a kind of useful 
mask to conceal all emotions. 

Hugh looked up in some surprise. 
“Yes, I liked her very much,” he said; 
and Kemp felt just as wise as he had been 
before. “I liked her,” he remarked afier 
a pause, “ better than any girl I have met 
since I came back to England. And I 
can’t help pitying her for being tied to 
that awful old mother of hers. Iam sure 
she is made miserable from morning to 
night — in fact she almost admitted as 
much to me; though of course she could 
not tell me that that was the reason.” 

“She never looks particularly cheerful,” 
admitted Hugh. He became silent for 
some minutes after this remark, and Kemp 
thought that the matter had passed out of 
his head; but presently he looked up and 
said meditatively, “If you feel attracted, 
Kemp, it would be an act of Christian 
charity to go in and rescue her from that 
brute, Lord George Felton. Every one 
knows that Lady Fielding has been doing 
all she can to bring on the match, and 
they say that he shows no objection.” 

“ And the girl herself?” asked Kemp. 

Hugh was silent for a moment; then 
said, in the hesitating tone of a man who 
always speaks courteously of ladies, “1 
don’t know much about Miss Fielding, 
but wouldn’t you imagine that she would 
do what she was told to do?” 

“Then what’s the use of my taking any 
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step in the matter?” said Kemp, a little 
nettled. 

“ You might tell her to marry you,” said 
Hugh. “If you are emphatic enough, I 
dare say, since she must yield to some 
one, that she will yield to you.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Kemp, 
“ considering how little you know of her, 
you seem very confident about predicting 
what she will do under given circum- 
stances.” 

“ Not confident,” replied his friend. “I 
did not mean to make any impertinent 
suggestions. Very likely she would re- 
fuse.” 

In spite of some inward irritation at this 
way of stating the case, the idea of res- 
cuing the poor child from an unhappy 
marriage was not displeasing to Kemp. 
When he thought it over it seemed natu- 
ral enough that the dread of such an event 
should make Miss Fielding pale and 
timid. And somehow he fancied that if 
he could remove her into an atmosphere 
of tenderness and indulgence it would not 
be so very difficult to win her love. But 
about this last point he had some doubts 
as time passed on. It was very difficult 
to tell from Daisy’s manner what she really 
felt. There were times when he was con- 
vinced that she did not regard him merely 
as one of the “catches ” of the season for 
whom her mother spread so many nets; 
but there were other times when he was 
not so sure of this fact. For instance, 
when she saw him enter a crowded draw- 
ing-room in which they were both guests, 
she would look up with a slight start, and 
a strangely expectant expression in her 
eyes — sometimes witha swift blush. But 
by the time he reached her side she often 
seemed paler and more pre-occupied than 
ever; and though these, in turn, were not 
signs which absolutely forbade a flattering 
interpretation, he was completely non- 
piussed by the passive acquiescence, al- 
most indifference, with which she received 
any but the most platonic attentions. In 
her mother’s presence she treated him 
exactly as she treated Lord George Fel- 
ton — with forced smiles and studied po- 
liteness; but when they were alone she 
was friendly, confidential — and no more. 

What surprised him more than anything 
else was the surprise that she sometimes 
displayed when he tried to put himself 
upon a more intimate footing with her. It 
was as though she had said, “ This from 
you! didn’t think you would have said or 
done such athing!” Andas he could form 
no sort of conjecture why she should have 
such a feeling, he had to give up the puz- 
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zle in despair, and trust to a happy combi- 
nation of circumstances to make matters 
clear between them. 

One hot day in July found a large party of 
fashionably dressed people trying to make 
believe that they were enjoying one of 
Lady Fielding’s annual water-parties, and 
amongst them were Kemp and his friend. 
The former was thoroughly out of temper 
for once ; for Lady Fielding, perhaps dis- 
trustful of his extreme willingness to walk 
into all her traps, saw fit to encourage 
Lord George Felton exclusively on this 
particular day, and snubbed his rival un- 
mercifully by way of a change. Daisy 
herself was looking flushed and excited, 
and her usual passive gentleness had 
given place toa sort of nervous restless- 
ness. 

“I declare I don’t know what to make 
of her!” cried Kemp in despair to his 
friend. 

Hugh, who had just been listening si- 
lently to a long string of complaints, raised 
his eyes from the water and threw a swift 
glance at Miss Fielding. 

“I believe she’d just as soon marry 
Felton as not,” added the other bitterly. 
“Don’t you think she would?” 

“It would be a pity if she married a 
scamp like that,” said Hugh slowly. 

“‘ Not if she cared for him!” muttered 
Kemp sulkily. 

The younger man looked straight in 
front of him at the clouds about the hori- 
zon. It struck Kemp for perhaps the 
hundredth time how strangely expression- 
less his fair, clever face was. ‘ What 
are you thinking about?” he exclaimed, 
laughing in spite of himself. ‘ You might 
just as well have a set of features made 
out of wood.” 

“I’ve often been told that,” replied 
Hugh, with a short laugh. “I was think- 
ing, however, that if you want my candid 
opinion about the case, I'll give it— 
though I haven’t the least right to have an 
opinion at all, as you know.” 

‘* Never mind. Give it,” replied Kemp. 

“’ve said before that I believe Miss 
Fielding will do whatever she is made to 
do. Very well. Make her marry you.” 

* But I don’t want to marry her against 
her will!” cried Kemp indignantly. 

Hugh made no rejoinder, but again 
fixed his eyes on the clouds. 

“Surely you don’t imagine that that zs 
what I want?” persisted the other, still 
more hotly. 

“No,” said Hugh, biting his lip. Then 
he threw another glance at Miss Fielding. 
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“What 1 meant was that it probably | 





would be her will as soon as you had 
made her do it.” 

“ And her will, too, if Felton made her 
marry him?” asked Kemp breathlessly. 

“]’ve told you what I think,” replied 
Hugh rather abruptly, and he refused to 
answer another question on the subject. 

At this moment Lord George, thinking 
that he had made his attentions sufficiently 
conspicuous, sauntered up to a group of 
people with Miss Fielding, and gradually 
detached himself from her. Ina moment 
Kemp was at her side. “ You haven’t 
spoken to me all day,” he said reproach- 
fully. 

Daisy gave him a_ swift, surprised 
glance. She had lost her excited man- 
ner, and was looking rather depressed ; in 
answer to his remark she only sighed. 

“ Has Felton been boring you?” Kemp 
asked daringly. 

“A little,” she repiied, in a very low 
tone. 

“I am going to row bow going home,” 
he went on with nervous haste. ‘ Do you 
care for sitting in the bows of a boat? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered indifferently, “I 
shall be very pleased.” 

“Let us come and get our seats, then,” 
he said. They walked to the boat in 
silence. ‘Put this coat round you,” he 
went on, handing her a light overcoat as 
she took her place. 

Daisy accepted it in the same mechan- 
ical way and laid it on the cushions where 
she was going tosit. She seemed hardly 
to notice Kemp; but presently, feeling 
that there was a book in one of the coat 
pockets, she drew it out. “ Browning!” 
she said, and began to turn over the leaves 
at random. 

Suddenly she looked up. “Did you 
underline that? ” she asked quickly, point- 
ing to a verse which was thickly scored 
under. 

Kemp glanced over the page and read 
the lines from “ A Pretty Woman * — 

But for loving, why, you would not, Sweet, 
Though we prayed you, 
Paid you, brayed you 

In a mortar —for you could not, Sweet! 

“No, I certainly didn’t,” he replied. 
“The book isn’t mine—I don’t read 
Browning. It belongs to Mr. Julian. 
Those must be his sentiments.” 

“ Do you think that could be true of any 
one?” asked Daisy, not raising her eyes, 
and speaking in an almost imploring tone.- 

“1 shouldn’t /éke to think it could be,” 


| said Kemp, very low. 


Daisy fell back upon the cushions, and 
hardly spoke another word during her 
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homeward journey. She seemed to be 
intent upon the book, and kept her face 
hidden behind it all the time. 

Afterwards, when he was alone, Kemp 
took upthe Browning with the intention 
of reading the poem through. As he 
glanced at the page he started violently 
and grew pale. It had been fair and 
smooth when she had called him to look 
at it, but now it was blistered and blotted 
with tears. 


IV. 


THREE nights later Kemp and his friend 
pushed their way into a crowded drawing- 
room, and, after a seemingly hopeless 
glance amongst the throngs of dancers, 
the latter observed in his calm, imperturb- 
able way, “* There’s Miss Fielding, Kemp, 
by the window.” 

Kemp looked across. Daisy was stand- 
ing almost opposite to them, listening to 
the devoted whispers of Lord George, 
with whom it was evident that she had just 
been dancing. Even at this distance she 
looked pale and weary, and the smile on 
her lips was a very sad one. She looked 
—unhappy girl!—as though she had 
been crying. 

Kemp pushed his way to her side, al- 
most seized her programme as soon as he 
had greeted her, and began scribbling his 
initials upon it with feverish impetuosity. 

“ He may leave one for me, mayn’t he, 
Miss Fielding?” said Hugh, glancing 
over his friend’s shoulder. 

“Oh, yes,” said Daisy, in rather a 
strange tone, and, taking the card, she 
handed it to him. 

Their glances did not meet, and the 
young man wrote his name against only 
one waltz, then bowed and walked away. 

“Do you like my friend Julian?” said 
Kemp suddenly, wondering why he had 
never thought of asking her the question 
before. 

“It doesn’t much matter whether we 
like him or not,” said the girl. “He 
doesn’t like us.” She still spoke strangely 
and looked unlike herself. 

“ Oh, that’s nonsense!” returned Kemp, 
more emphatically than politely. 

“It may be,” said Daisy. ‘“ But it’s 
truthful nonsense. Mamma doesn’t like 
him,” she added irrelevantly. 

“And you always follow her in your 
likes and dislikes?” ventured Kemp, not 
without intention. 

“ Why shouldn’t 1?” said Daisy reck- 
lessly, almost defiantly. “Since weak 
people must submit to some one, what 
does it matter to whom they submit?” 
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‘Don’t speak like that!” exclaimed 
Kemp entreatingly. “Iam sure you don’t 
feel that.” 

“I do feel it!” cried the child bitterly. 
“TI feel that it doesn’t matter what I want, 
since I haven’t will enough to find out a 
way to get it.” 

Kemp felt unutterably puzzled and 
pained at her manner, her words, the 
strange, despairing sadness of her face. 
They could not continue the discussion 
just then, however, so he made no answer. 
He did not want to dance with any one 
but her, and when their first dance was 
over he went and seated himself by Lady 
Fielding, and presently Daisy’s partner 
brought her back to them. 

“ Daisy,” said her mother, in a low 
voice, ‘come here. Did Mr. Julian ask 
you for a dance just now?” 

“ Yes, mamma,” said the girl, coloring. 

“ Then I can’t let you dance with him. 

If you can’t get out of it in any other way, 
tell him plainly that I will not allow it.” 
There was a hint of menace in the tone, 
though the elder lady tried to keep it calm. 
Daisy looked up imploringly. At this 
very moment Hugh made his way through 
the crowd and approached her, studying 
his programme all the while with a puzzled 
air. 
“Miss Fielding,” he said, in a deeply 
apologetic tone, “ I’ve written some one’s 
name so badly on my programme that I 
can’t possibly read it; it Zooks a little like 
yours, Would you think me very rude if 
I asked you to tell me whether I have the 
happiness to be your partner for this 
dance?” 

There was the slightest possible pause 
before any one answered. Daisy stood 
like a statue, staring at her mother. Then 
Lady Fielding broke into a quick laugh. 
“I’m afraid not, Mr. Julian,” she said, 
“for Daisy has just told me that she is 
engaged to some one else.” 

“ How very stupid of me!” exclaimed 
Hugh. “I apologize most humbly. I see 
now that it is Miss Wilding to whom I am 
engaged. Please forgive me for troubling 

you.” 
/ He turned away. Kemp made a step 
forward. ‘Our dance, 1 think,” he said 
to Daisy, considering that he might as 
well take advantage of this piece of by- 
play, as leave Miss Fielding partnerless. 
“Shall we go and sit out somewhere? 
You are looking tired.” 

The girl turned without a word; but 
when they got away from the room to a 
quiet little nook, where even the sound of 
the music hardly reached them, she threw 
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herself into a chair with a face fuller of | 
misery than was warranted even by the 
worst construction that could be put upon 
her behavior. 

“Oh, how Aateful everything is!” she 
cried passionately, 

“ My dear Miss Fielding!” said Kemp, 
shocked at her distress. 

Daisy turned her head aside to hide the 
blinding tears in her eyes. 

* Surely you don’t mind so much about 
what happened just now?” he went on. 
“ Why, I can explain that to Mr. Julian in 
five seconds, if you will allow me.” 

““No—no,” she said, in a smothered 
tone; “you can’t —and—and—I don’t 
wish you to try.” 

“ But you needn’t mind so much,” said 
Kemp eagerly ; “ you were almost forced 
into refusing the dance—he gave you 
very little choice. If he could make a 
mistake like that * 

“He made no mistake!” cried Daisy 
bitterly. “He didn’t believe I would 
dance with him — he thinks I’m not to be 
trusted, Every one is hard on weak peo- 
ple ; they have to suffer all through their 
lives, and no one pities them. Whatever 
happens, they go first to the wall and are 
trampled upon. The strong ones snatch 
their happiness, and think that, because 
others are not brave enough to do the 
same, they don’t feel their loss. They 
feel every thing! Their lives are spent 
in feeling miserable because they are not 
stronger; and no one is sorry —no one 
tries to help them!” 

“Daisy!” cried Kemp, seizing her 
hands. “Don’t speak so wildly. Don’t 
— don’t suggest that you are speaking of 
yourself! You know that I would die to 
help you!” 

“Oh!” cried the child, bursting into 
tears; but the rest of her sentence was in- 
coherent. 

“Can I help you?” he breathed. 

She looked up at him with a wild throb 
of hope. The moment had come. The 
mute request which had lain in her eyes 
ever since he had seen her first, woke to 
intensest life. Through her tears he tried 
to read the meaning of it, and then seized 
her and drew her closer. “Answer me! 
answer me!” heimplored. “Can I help 
you, and how?” 

“Oh, don’t make me tell you!” ex- 
claimed the poor child in a voice pregnant 
with anguish. “If you know — have pity 

** You will take my love,” he whispered. 
“ You will let me save you from that brute 
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Felton?” 








Daisy turned as pale as death, and made 


|a convulsive effort to speak ; then, finding 


that it was useless, she ceased to struggle, 
and dropped into his arms, shaken with 
passionate sobs. 

V. 

“ MusT you really go?” said Kemp 
ruefully enough, when his friend told him 
a fortnight later that he had accepted Lord 
Manton’s offer and was going abroad with 
him, as his private secretary, for seven 
years. “Surely you don’t care enough 
about it to make it worth your while. I 
wish you would give up the scheme.” 

“Oh, nonsense! you'll get along well 
enough without me, now that you’re going 
to be married,” said the younger man. 
* You'll find seven years go like no time 
when you get to the ‘happy ever after’ 
stage.” 

“T shall miss you all the same,’ 
Kemp in a rough voice. 

“Well, that’ll be uncommonly kind of 
you,” returned Hugh. “By the way, I 
took the liberty of getting my wedding 
present for you rather early, as I’m going 
away so soon. Come and tell me whether 
I’ve hit your taste.” He led the way to 
the adjoining room. “ There, I got Floyd’s 
picture for you, as I couldn’t think of 
anything else you would appreciate so 
much.” 

From the wall opposite them Daisy’s 
pale face and entreating eyes looked down 
at the two men. 

“What made you run into such a piece 
of mad extravagance just for me?” cried 
Kemp, deeply touched. 

“Pooh! it wasn’t extravagance,” said 
the other contemptuously. “It’s rather 
rot to give it to you at all now; as I sup- 
pose Miss Fielding has never worn that 
expression since her engagement.” 

Kemp looked upat the picture in silence. 
That evening when he had made his con- 
fession of love Daisy had seemed too 
much agitated to answer him coherently ; 
but when he called next morning she had 
been waiting to receive him, and had 
greeted him very prettily. Since then 
their engagement had been publicly an- 
nounced, and she had seemed happy and 
contented, if possibly rather pensive. But 
had he never caught that wistful, beseech- 
ing expression in her eyes since then ? 

“* Haven’t you ever seen her since?” 
he asked, turning away and addressing 
Hugh. 

“ No—I—I’m ashamed to say that 
I’ve been too frightfully busy to call,” re- 
plied the other. “I wrote to Lady Field- 
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ing to explain and to apologize for my ap- 
parent rudeness. Perhaps you’ll express 
the same at greater length, with my warm- 
est congratulations to Miss Daisy, and — 
and give her this trifle, which I took the 
liberty of buying for her.” As he spoke, 
he snapped rather nervously the clasp of 
a little morocco box which he pushed 
towards Kemp. 

The elder man opened the lid and looked 
down silently for a moment at a slender 
gold bracelet, studded with pearls and 
moonstones, which somehow suggested 
the thought of Daisy as vividly as her 
picture on the wall. 

We have most of us felt at times in our 
lives that we are on the verge of a great 
discovery —as though some wild suspi- 
cion had leapt up and shrieked a mo- 
mentous suggestion in our ears. Sucha 
moment came to Kemp now; he dropped 
the little case on the table and turned 
wildly to his friend. 

“Hugh /” he cried breathlessly, seizing 
him by the shoulder. 

The two men looked into one another’s 
eyes in silence. 

Kemp’s face was working with emotion ; 
he seemed as though he would tear the 
truth from the other. But Hugh Julian 
did not let his features betray him; he 
neither flinched nor stirred, nor showed 
surprise at Kemp’s movement. 

“Good Heaven!” cried Kemp, drawing 
a long breath, and turning away at last. 
“T thought — you would think me a mad- 
man if I told you what I thought!” 

‘*Never mind,” said Hugh, smiling. 
“ We expect every one in love to be a little 
mad. Well, you’ll remember me in every 
possible way to Miss Fielding, won’t you, 
and say how sorry I was not to see her 
again before I went?” 

“ T’ll tell her,” said Kemp, who had not 
yet recovered himself. “I haven’t half 
thanked you, old fellow. I—I—hang 
it!— I] can’t. I'd better go. I'll write. 
You'll see me again before you start, of 
course ?” 

“Of course,” replied Hugh heartily. 
“ Good-bye, old fellow ; take care of your- 
self!” 

They did not meet again, however. A 
few days later the picture and the bracelet 
were sent to Kemp, with a note from his 
friend to say that, owing to a sudden 
change in their plans, he would have to 
start sooner than he had expected. 


VI. 


“ ]’vE still something to show you,” said 
Kemp, as he led his little pale bride over 


their new home. “See what a devoted 
husband I’m going to be! I won’t have 
you out of my sight for a moment.” He 
slipped his arm round her as he spoke, 
and opened the door of his dressing-room. 
They entered. 

“ My picture!” said Daisy, smiling as 
she looked up at it hanging on the wall in 
front of her. “ You never told me you 
had bought it.” 

“I didn’t buy it. Julian gave it to me 
as a parting present. Wasn’t it good of 
him? And he left an almost equally beau- 
tiful one for you. I kept it until now, 
because I thought I would like to write 
and tell him that we thought gratefully of 
him on our wedding day.” 

Daisy drew herself from her husband’s 
arm, and began to tremble violently. 
“ What did he leave for me?” she asked 
in a low, frightened voice. 

Kemp reached out his hand for the 
morocco case which lay on a little table 
below the picture. ‘ But, my dear child, 
what is the matter?” he cried, for she had 
grown ashy white, and could hardly stand. 

“Parting present!” she gasped. “ Why 
parting present?” 

“Didn’t Lady Fielding tell you,” said 
Kemp, with a sudden sickening pang, 
“that he had gone abroad with Lord Man- 
ton for six or seven years? I know he 
wrote to tell her about it.” 

“She wasn’t /ikely to tell me!” said 
Daisy. “She always thought — she knew 
Gone!—Gone!—and not one 
word —not even good-bye —only this. 
Hugh!” As the cry burst from her with 
an anguish which seemed to rend her very 
heart, the poor child turned wildly in her 
husband’s arms, and then dropped like a 
stone at his feet. 

In a moment the truth flashed into 
Kemp’s mind. She had loved his friend ! 

Had he not been absolutely and selfishly 
blind he might have known it long ago; 
but now, when it was too late, he had to 
face the miserable results of that blindness 
and of her fatal weakness of purpose. In 
trying to save her from one loveless mar- 
riage, he had dragged her into another. 
As he stooped over her now and lifted her 
up in his arms, he recalled the feeling 
which had come into his mind when first 
he had seen her face in the picture now 
hanging above them. He looked up, — 
from henceforth, he thought, he should 
never see anything but misery and re- 
proach in that look. She Aad appealed to 
him, and he had not understood. 

And Hugh? Good Heavens! had he 








too loved her? If so, what ghastly im- 
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pulse had made him urge on his friend’s 
courtship of the girl he loved? Had he 
known what Daisy felt the while? or had 
he thought, as that underlined verse of 
Browning seemed to imply, that she was 
incapable of really loving at all? Why 
had he never made a single attempt to win 
her? Was it possible that he had given 
her up, avoided her, because he believed 
that Kemp would make her happier than 
he himself could? Did he think her to 
be so unfitted for the wife of a poor, 
hard-working man that he would not even 
suggest that she should share such a lot? 
Had he mistrusted her power of being true 
to himself in the face of her mother’s op- 
position? And, if he had acted in this 
way for any of these reasons, did his action 
betoken a cold cynicism almost inconceiv- 
able in so young a man; or did it betoken 
a power of pure self-sacrifice which was 
ready to suffer and endure all things with- 
out a hope of reward? 

To these questions and to the hundreds 
of others which beset him, Kemp never 
found an answer. Hugh had gone; he 
had made no sign, and his name was never 
mentioned again between the husband and 
wife ; nor did he ever come back to dis- 
turb them. 

And as the years passed, and Daisy’s 
clinging nature turned more and more to 
Kemp for support, he brought himself to 
admit at last that perhaps, after all, his 
friend had acted for the best. 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
JOHN FLAMSTEED, FIRST ASTRONOMER 
ROYAL.* 


THE publication of Mr. Cudworth’s ex- 
cellent monograph reminds us of a quarrel 
which, while it did not sensibly hinder the 
progress of astronomical discovery in this 
country, throws fresh light on characters 
respecting which most of us think nothing 
more is to be known ; and proves, too, that 
in the last half of the seventeenth century 
men of science were, even in England, far 
from being independent of court favor. 


* 1. Life and Correspondence of Abraham Sharp. 
By W. Cudworth. London: Sampson Low & Co.; 
Bradford: T. Bear. 1889. 

2. An Account of the Rev. Fohn Flamsteed, com- 
piled from his own MSS. and other authentic docu- 
ments never before published; to which ts added his 
British Catalogue of Stars. By Francis Ba‘ly, Esq., 
V.P. of the Royal Astronomical and Royal Geograph- 
ical Societies, F.R S., F.L.S., Visitor of the Royal 
Observatory, Corresponding Member of various For- 
eign Academies, etc., etc. Printed by order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. London. 
1835. 
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Odium scientificum, pure and simple, has 
sometimes been almost as bitter as odium 
theologicum. Very rarely has a concur- 
rent discovery been settled in such a 
thoroughly friendly way as that of Nep- 
tune by Adams and Leverrier. Cam- 
bridge has more than once been almost 
divided into two hostile camps by the 
quarrels of rival mathematicians. Hap- 
pily such disputes seldom hinder work ; 
sometimes they seem to act rather as a 
spur to effort. When two generals can- 
not work together they are sure to thwart 
one another. The bitter enmity of Ney 
and Soult led to irreparable disasters. It 
opened Spain to the English in 1809, and 
made Talavera a defeat instead of being, 
what it so nearly was, a victory for the 
French. But, while Flamsteed and Hal- 
ley were as bitterly hostile as Ney and 
Soult, they were each working for the one 
cause. Flamsteed was multiplying obser- 
vations, cataloguing new stars, correcting 
old calculations by the help of the famous 
mural circle built for him by Abraham 
Sharp ; Halley was mapping out the south- 
ern celestial hemisphere, and studying on 
African and American coasts the varia- 
tions of the tides; while Newton was 
using the observations of both in correct- 
ing the lunar theory. Now of Dr. Halley 
most people have a fairly definite idea. 
He was accused of being a loose liver, and 
was undoubtedly a sceptic, fond, after the 
fashion of that day, of bringing the Bible 
into contempt. Sir I. Newton once said 
to him: “ Dr. Halley, I’m always glad to 
hear you talk about astronomy or mathe- 
matics, because you have studied and well 
understand them. But you should not 
talk of the Bibie or of Christianity, for you 
have not studied them. I have; and I 
know you-know nothing of the matter.” 
Our idea of Newton is still more definite. 
The gentleness expressed in the words, 
“Oh, Diamond, Diamond! Little you 
know what valuable work you’ve de- 
stroyed,” when his pet dog set a heap of 
papers on fire ; the humility which led him 
to say, “I know not what | may appear to 
the world, but to myself I seem to have 
been only like a boy playing on the sea- 
shore, finding now and then a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay all un- 
discovered before me” — these are com- 
monplaces. 

Flamsteed, “ whose ‘ Historia Czlestis’ 
occupies the same place in practical as- 
tronomy which Newton’s ‘Principia’ 
holds in theoretical ” (Cudworth, p. 147), is 
for most of us little more than a name. 
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And yet his life is worth looking into. He 
had no early advantages. Halley went 
from St. Paul’s School to Oxford; New- 
ton, well grounded at Grantham, was sent 
at eighteen to Trinity, Cambridge, where, 
under Barrow, he had the best training of 
the time. Flamsteed (born 1646), son of 
a wealthy yeoman of Denby, near Derby, 
got at Derby School nothing but “so 
much Latin as to understand elegant En- 
glish,” devoting himself chiefly to “ rant- 
ing stories and romances, whereof at 
twelve years old I left off the wilder ones 
and took to the more probable sort, follow- 
ing them up with real histories — Plu- 
tarch, and Hollinshed, and Davies’s Queen 
Elizabeth, and Sanderson’s Charles I., 
but always with a company of romances 
and other stories.” He was, in fact, 
wholly self-taught, and had, moreover, at 
the outset, to combat a malady which for 
a long time made study impossible, and of 
which the segue/@ gave him trouble all his 
life through. He shall tell his story in 
his own quaint words in the “ Self-Inspec- 
tions of J. F.,” discovered by Mr. Baily 
among a mass of Flamsteed’s MSS. (rot- 
ted with the bad paste used to fasten them 
into guard books) on the shelves of the ob- 
servatory library. Never was there such 
a wholesale writer as Flamsteed. One 
hundred and twenty-four of his letters to 
Sharp are preserved; and, besides the 
“ Self-Inspections,” which cover twenty- 
one years of his life, there are “ Historica 
Narratio Vite mez,” and several volumes 
of notes and diaries, including the preface, 
suppressed by the editors of his “ Histo- 
ria Czlestis,” in which he explains the 
reasons why that work was delayed, and 
points out how parts of it were pirated and 
surreptitiously published by Halley and 
Newton. It is a veritable embarras de 
richesses, the analysis of which, with the 
pieces justificatives, takes up some four 
hundred pages quarto—ze., more than 
half of Mr. Baily’s book. 

When he was fourteen, Flamsteed took 
cold while bathing with his schoolfellows. 
“Returning I found no hurt; but when I 
arose next morning, body, thighs, and legs 
were all so swelled that I could not get on 
my usual clothes, which swelling was laid 
by rubbing with vinegar and clay; but its 
original, being not evacuated, fell, I sup- 
pose, into my joints, and thence caused 
the weakness which it pleased God to in- 
flicton me.” This stopped his going to 
college. “Hard study my father per- 
ceived already to distemper my body, and 
where my studies would be my constant 
labor my disease would become intolera- 
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ble.” Flamsteed regretted the decision. 
He says, “colds did oftener cause this 
disease than reading; and he isnot aman 
or not himself who cannot use his studies 
with moderation.” At college, too, he 
might have got the best physicians, * and 
physic as cheap as no other place could 
yield me.” He wanted, besides, to take 
orders: “ My desires have always been 
for learning and divinity, for which I 
thought myself more qualified than for 
other employ, because my bodily weak- 
ness will not permit me action, and my 
mind hath always been fitted for the con- 
templation of God and his works. But, 
since God hath otherwise disposed of me, 
I shall say no more of it.” 

Taken from school before he was six- 
teen, he picked up a Latin copy of Sacro- 
bosco’s spheres, reading which, “ without 
any director, but not unsuccessfully,” was 
the turning-point of his life. His father 
taught him “the golden rule of three.” 
He took up dialling, and began to calculate 
the sun’s altitudes by tables of natural 
sines, and next year Elias Grice (why does 
the family now call itself Le Grice ?) 
showed him in Oughtred’s “Canon” (a 
book on which Newton fed when he began 
at Cambridge), the artificial sines. His 
illness increasing, he was sent in 1664 to 
Mr. Cromwell, “‘who was cried up for 
cures by the Nonconformist party; but 
after his courses of purges and cordials, 
found myself no better than formerly and 
so was by him left off to the mercy of 
God.” Every winter “thrust him again 
into the chimney from which the heat and 
dryness of the summer withdrew him;” 
and so, though he used Horrox’s “ Tables,’ 
and “auspiciously calculated the true 
places of the planets,” and wrote an “ Al- 
manac Burlesque,” his father resolved in 
1665 to send him over to Ireland, where 
Mr. Valentine Greatrackes, “ by the stroke 
of his hand, without the application of 
any medicine, did cure many.” So heand 
friend Spicer, getting to Liverpool on a 
Tuesday, waited for a wind till Friday. 
How they nearly ran upon “the Lambay,” 
and at last, putting in, were not suffered 
to land, “the sickness being very hot at 
that time in London,” is in strange con- 
trast with our rapid communication. The 
captain went ashore to get licenses, but 
did not return; and, “ paying the master’s 
friend, several at night slung down the 
ropes.” Flamsteed and his friend found 
the doors shut at King’s End, and at last 
got to “a paltry inn wherein was no meat 
I could eat but brown bread and ale; and 
lodged in a straw bed with a sheet and a 
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half, and yet, God be praised, I both fed 
and slept very well.” After resting till 
Thursday at the Ship in Dame Street, 
they began their walk, over-passing towns 
like “ the Naas,” and sleeping in little vil- 
lages. The lodging, however, was good. 
Of one place Flamsteed reports: “ The 
house was stored with gorse, their usual 
fuel; and a barefoot boy being called in 
to bait a fire, 1 feared an Irish entertain- 
ment. But we were afterwards brought 
into a back room indifferently handsome, 
where we had a table neatly spread with 
as fair and fine linen as in England, and 
accommodation better than I expected.” 
The absence of woods he thought “a 
thing observable in a country reported to 
be full of them.” At Castletown, beyond 
Clonmel, their landlord ‘came from Ut- 
toxeter, and knew my grandfather Spate- 
man. . . . On Sabbath morning, inquiring 
where they went to church, I was told 
they had plenty enough of everything 
necessary except the word of God, but 
that their minister lived twelve miles off, 
and that they had no sermon except when 
he came for his tithes, which was once a 
year.” Wisely, ther2fore, they pursued 
their journey, “ instead of lying all day in 
the alehouse,” to Cappoquin, and thence 
to “the Assouane,” distant a mile, where 
they saw Mr. Greatrackes touch several; 
but, though Flamsteed was “stroked all 
over his body,” he found no amends, and 
after the third attempt went back home. 
On the retura journey he was struck 
with the poveriy of the Irish villages. 
All the way between Clonmel and Goaren 
it was impossible to get a horse-shoe — 
“nothing in the biacksmith’s shop but 
hearth, bellows, and anvil.” In one place 
only one house hadachimney. Naturally, 
so soon after Cromwell’s war, suspicion 
was rife. At Goaren the pair met a trav- 
eller for a London tradesman, who, hear- 
ing them mention Derby, asked several 
questions about the place. But when 
Flamsteed inquired his name he declined 
to tell till they were on their journey to- 
gether next morning. “With this an- 
swer,” says Flamsteed, “I rested satis- 
fied.” Not so Toplady, of Nottingham, 
for that was the cautious stranger, when 
an Irishman, of whom he asked the road, 
replied in Irish. So far from “resting 
satisfied,” “he struck him with his whip, 
which nothing availing, he laid his hand 
on his hanger and said: ‘* Now, sirrah, if 
you answer not presently in English, here 
will | make an end of your days.’ The 
man at once spoke English, and Toplady 
remarked : ‘Since that | carry my tobacco 
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pouch by my side ;’ for he used afore to 
give the Irish tobacco to show him the 
way ; but now he resolved to make them 
do it perforce, and yet not to trust to their 
perfidiousness.” Cheated in Dublin by 
one Bulkeley, an Englishman, whose sin 
Flamsteed “forbears to name, because 
time may perhaps afford me satisfaction 
from him,” they have much ado to get 
lodging on the road, “because the sick- 
ness was reported to be in Liverpool 
whence we came ;” but before long he is 
at home and deep in astronomical prob- 
lems, cataloguing some seventy stars (right 
ascensions, declinations, etc.), up to 1701 ; 
and perfecting his calculations of the solar 
eclipse due on June 22, 1666. 

He also went in for astrology, which 
he found “to give generally strong con- 
jectural hints, not perfect declarations.” 
Strange to find him next year reading 
Euclid’s “ Elements,” after mastering Ric- 
cioli’s “ New Alnagest” and finding the 
sun’s distance by the moon’s dichotomy! 
Whatever he did he entered in his diary; 
for “God suffers not man to be idle, 
though he swim in the midst of delights. 
Even Adam ... had to till his garden, 
and to add (if it might be) some lustre, 
grace, or conveniency to that place which, 
as well as he, derived its original from his 
Creator. ...I1 therefore write to keep 
myself from idleness, and to show that I 
was not so wholly taken up either with my 
father’s business or my mathematics, but 
that I both admitted and found time for 
other as weighty considerations... . And 
I tell all that ever befel me that others 
may honestly and sincerely prosecute these 
studies depending on the favor of God, 
and giving hif only all the praise.” “ Lan- 
guishing at home,” the sickly youth, who, 
when a boy, was supposed to be dying of 
consumption, calculated another eclipse, 
and proved by observation that the “ Car- 
oline Tables” then in use were very im- 
perfect. 

But he was ambitious. Late in 1669 he 
sent to the Royal Society his calculations 
of the lunar occultations of fixed stars for 
1670, with a quaint letter, “ To the right 
honorable William Lord Brouncker, presi- 
dent; also to the right worshipful worthy 
and truly ingenious H. Oldenburg, Esq., 
Christopher Wren, M.D., and all the other 
astronomical fellows of this Society, J. F. 
humbly presents this epistle.” He hides 
his name under the anagram zz mathesi a 
sole fundes, “ praying you to excuse this 
juvenile heat in the concerns of science 
and want of better language from one who 
from sixteen years old to this instant hath 














only served one bare apprenticeship in 
these arts, under discouragement of 
friends, want of health, and all other in- 
structors except his better genius.” By 
the following January they had found him 
out, and Oldenburg writes in the warmest 
way: “Though you did what you could 
to hide your name, yet your ingenious and 
useful labors did soon discover you to us,” 
winding up with offers of service, “ though 
you must look on me as the meanest of the 
Fellows of this Society, who yet am with 
all readiness and sincerity, sir, your very 
affectionate friend and real servant. From 
my house in the middle of the Palmal in 
St. James’s Fields.” And this sudden heat 
lasted; Oldenburg and another Fellow, 
Collins, remained his friends for life. 

A visit to London in 1670 brought him, 
through Collins, into contact with Sir 
Jonas Moore, surveyor of ordnance, who 
gave him a micrometer and promised tel- 
escope glasses ; and next year he had his 
tubes and micrometers in order, and, hav- 
ing no pendulum, took the heights of the 
stars with a wooden quadrant, eighteen- 
inch radius, fixed to the side of his seven- 
foot telescope. Other contributions to 
the Royal Society’s Transactions divided 
his time with the study of Horrox’s lunar 
theory. In 1673, Sir Jonas writes: “I am 
ashamed such hopes as he might have of 
you should be discouraged by your charges 
and pains ; so little encouragement is there 
for poor astronomy.” He proposes that 
Flamsteed shall employ an assistant, and 
binds himself to pay £10 a year, engag- 
ing to get £10 more from friends. Next 
year he came to London, wrote an ephem- 
eris, “ showing the falsity of astrology, 
and giving the true times of the tides, the 
seamen’s coarse rules erring sometimes 
two or three hours.” He then took to 
making barometers (he had seen one at 
Mr. Townley’s, in Lancashire, where he 
got a micrometer and a mensurator); and 
those which he gave to Sir Jonas were 
much admired by the king and the Duke 
of York. Poor Flamsteed, accustomed 
later in life to having his observations 
pirated, cannot help noting the contrast ; 
Sir Jonas was as honorable in this way as 
he was hospitable. He wrote, “with all 
earnestness I do beg from you that you 
will make my house your abode. I have 
a quiet house, a room fitted for you, and 
another for your servant; a library and all 
things else at yourcommand.” And (says 


Flamsteed) “ whenever he acquainted the 
king or duke with anything he had gath- 
ered from my discourse, he told them 
freely it was mine. 

LIVING AGE. 


Whereby he con- 
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firmed them in their just opinion of his 
sincerity and candor, and procured me 
more than ordinary regards from them.” 

During this time he had entered at 
Jesus College, Cambridge; but of his res- 
idence there he says nothing, except that 
he “visited Mr. Newton, Lucasian pro- 
fessor, and fixed his microscope for him, 
which he could not, the object-glass being 
forgot by him.” Taking his M.A. by 
royal letters in 1674, he was on his way 
to Peterborcugh to be ordained, a friend 
of his father having promised him a small 
living, when Sir Jonas Moore strongly 
urged him to come to London and to help 
him with a private observatory which he 
meant to set up at Chelsea, Just then, 
‘a half-skilled astronomer ” (so Flamsteed 
calls him), the Sieur de St. Pierre, made 
interest with the Duchess of Portsmouth 
(Mlle. de Querouaille) to have his proposal 
for finding the longitude by lunar obser- 
vations examined by the Royal Society. 
Sir Jonas managed to get Flamsteed put 
on the commission. He at once proved 
to the satisfaction of his compeers that 
the observations which the Frenchman 
demanded were not enough, and that 
he ignored the difference between the 
best lunar tables and the heavens. Never- 
theless, considering the interest of his 
patroness at court, the others begged 
Flamsteed to furnish him with what he 
asked. He did so; but the sieur said the 
observations were feigned. Whereupon 
Flamsteed wrote him such a letter, telling 
him to consult his countryman Morinus, 
etc., that he disappeared. This letter 
(sent also to his brother commissioners) 
was shown to Charles, who, startled to 
think the stars were falsely placed in the 
catalogue, cried: “I must have them 
observed anew and corrected for my 
seamen’s sakes.” “It will take many ob- 
servations,” said Lord Brouncker. ‘“ But 
I must have it done,” retorted the king. 
“ And who is to do it?” “He who has 
informed you of these dangerous errors,” 
was his Majesty’s reply. So in March, 
1675, Flamsteed was appointed king’s 
observer, at a salary of £100, beginning 
at the preceding Michaelmas; and that 
Easter he was ordained by Dr. Gunning, 
at Ely House, it not being necessary in 
those days for the candidate for orders to 
have a curacy in view. 

The next consideration was where 
should he set up his instruments. In 
Hyde Park, said Sir Jonas; at Chelsea 
College, thought Flamsteed ; for the ruins 
of James I.’s “ Controversy College ” — as 
the wits called it, begun by Sutcliffe, dean 
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of Exeter, “that learned men might there 
have maintenance to answer all the adver- 
saries of religion” — were inviting. But 
Wren mentioned Greenwich; and the 
gate-house of the old castle of Mirefleur 
was fixed on as the site, bricks being sent 
up from Tilbury Fort, and £800 being 
allowed by the king for building. The 
instruments Flamsteed had to get at his 
own cost or from friends; and, outspoken 
as usual, he was soon in trouble with Mr. 
Hooke of the Royal Society about the 
large sextant which he made while at Sir 
J. Moore’s. “I invented that perpetual 
screw which you use to move your semi- 
circles,” said Hooke. “Indeed, you did 
no such thing,” retorted Flamsteed. “ You 
have published it as your own, I know; 
but you got it from the preface to Tycho 
Brahé’s ‘ Historia Czlestis,’ where, ’tis 
said, the emperor Ferdinand first con- 
trived it.” Thus meagrely furnished with 
a sextant and two of Tompion’s clocks 
(given him by Sir Jonas), with thirteen-feet 
pendulums, vibrating every two seconds, 
and needing to be drawn up only once a 
year, and two telescopes brought from 
Derby, Flamsteed set to work. Moore 
soon added “a telescope object-glass of 
fifty-two feet;” and Flamsteed, after fail- 
ing himself to make a mural arc, employed 
Sharp, whom he had got to know and to 
value, “as not only an excellent geome- 
trician and ready calculator, but a most 
expert and curious mechanic.” Sharp’s 
arc, “planed bya contrivance that made 
it as flat as if turned in a lathe,” took 
fourteen months making, “and cost me 
more than £120 out of my own pocket.” 
The Royal Society lent him a quadrant 
wherewith to verify his observations ; but, 
no sooner was Sir J. Moore dead (1679) 
than Hooke got an order for it to be re- 
moved to Gresham College. Flamsteed’s 
note of this is: “ On Sir Jonas’s death the 
business of the observatory languished ; 
and had sunk, if the good Providence of 
God had not blest the observator with a 
competent estate of his own, and given 
him resolution to carry it on for the honor 
of the nation and their Maties, whom he has 
served without any respect to his own ad- 
vantage.” What Sharp’s salary was we 
are not told. Inhis pocket-books (written 
so small as to need a powerful magnifier) 
there are entries such as this: “ May, 
1687, recd of Mr Flamsteed £15; of my 
brother £5.” It did not suffice, there- 
fore, for his expenses, among which are 
such items as “ Dutch quills Is.; pounce 
4d@.; peruke 4s.; dinner at coffee-house 
Is.; Religion & Reason adjusted 2s. 6d. ; 
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barber Is.; conic sections Is.; screw 
plate & 13 taps 7s. 6¢.; spent on ye men 
that carried ye quadrant up to Greenwich 
6d.; spent at White Horse 6d.; pair of 
boots tos.; whip 2s. 6¢d.; wateridge to & 
fro London, 5d.” (Cudworth, p. 19) He 
was one of those men who do their best for 
the world’s sake, and whose best is really 
superlative ; “ the first who cut divisions 
on mathematical instruments with any pre- 
tensions to accuracy, and first on the list 
of those whose mechanical talents have 
been of such material aid to the Green- 
wich astronomers.” Flamsteed’s verdict 
on the arc was: “ All and each of its parts 
are so skilfully made that it was the ad- 
miration of every experienced workman 
who beheld it.” 

Hitherto he had been so imperfectly 
equipped that the extreme accuracy of his 
observations proves such a man to be to 
some extent independent of apparatus. 
The arc he wanted to confirm his old 
work, as well asto help him in new. 
“Coarse observations,” says he (Baily, p. 
47), “made by honest, well-meaning men 
have more perplexed the astronomer than 
all their labors and dreams upon them can 
make him satisfaction for. When their 
pretty thoughts and conceits (excusable 
always in the theories, and sometimes to 
be commended) are confirmed by rude 
and ill-managed experiments they become 
a load to the science ’”— and he instances 
Lansberg and Riccioli.- This made him 
anxious for “a fixed instrument for deter- 
mining the true longitude of the equinoc- 
tial points ” —z.e., a mural arc; the cost 
of which, including the salary of “the in- 
genious Mr. Sharp ” (whom, in very doubt- 
ful Latin, he calls servum meum), he 
defrayed by taking pupils, among them 
relatives of the Dukes of Mar!borough 
and Hamilton, Lords Castleton, Conings- 
by, etc., along with Sir W. Hussey, after- 
wards Turkish ambassador, etc. Was 
astronomy more fashionable then? or, did 
these young nobles “ make night observa- 
tions, tell the clock, write for him, and 
such like things as Flamsteed might safely 
employ them in,” only with the view of 
qualifying for commands in the navy? 
Anyhow, “ this saved the public the charge 
of a pair of necessary assistants,” and the 
astronomer royal had before long calcu- 
lated the places of about three thousand 
stars, and got one thousand places of 
the moon and as many of the plarets, 
with all requisites relating tothem. Such 
pupils were more a help than a hindrance. 
Of the two boys from Christ’s Hospital 
Mathematical (or King’s) School, who 
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were forced on him month by month, he 
complains grievously. They are prompt 
and ingenious, but know no trigonometry, 
without which they cannot understand or 
retain what they learn of navigation. He 
has other things to do but to teach chil- 
dren ; and fears he will get “no satisfac- 
tion for his labor.” “The bed is wanting 
for the boys’ bedstead, which is yet in the 
further summer-house.” These boys are 
as great a hindrance as the pains in his 
legs and feet. He must have liked his 
work ; but he would have liked more rec- 
ognition — was not unenvious of the court 
favor monopolized by Newton and the 
other theorists, while he, whose “ painful ” 
observations alone made it possible for 
them to theorize to any purpose, was left 
out in the cold.* His state of mind may 
be judged from his reply to Dr. Bernard, 
who wished him to try for the Oxford Sa- 
vilian professorship. At first he inclines 
to apply for the post, * though I had never 
so good an opinion of mine abilities as to 
think I could deserve so eminent a re- 
ward.” But in a second letter he writes: 


“T am resolved for the present to content 
myself with a place which I have furnished 
with instruments of my own contrivance 
(but full of trouble and no gains), till I see 
an opportunity of removing to one more 


advantageous, and where I may have a 
better air with lesser or fewer distempers. 
lamas weary of the place as you of yours ; 
my inclinations are for an employment 
that may render me more useful in the 
world and promote more glory to my 
Maker, which is the sole end of our lives, 
and to which I would divert all my la- 
bors.” (Baily, p. 668). Halley was mean- 
ing to be acandidate ; as an Oxford man 
he would have more chance (he did get 
the appointment, but not till the next elec- 
tion in 1703) Flamsteed thus recom- 
mends him to Bernard: “ He is very in- 
genious ; and, his friends being wealthy, 
you may expect that advantage by a resig- 
nation to him which it is scarce in my 
power to afford you.” 

Greenwich air, vitiated probably by va- 
pors from the Plumstead marshes, cer- 
tainly did not suit him. In March, 1678, 
he writes to Sir J. Moore : — 


My ague, I hope, abates; my fit is but an 
hour long, and very gentle, only I can get no 
rest twelve hours after. I take nothing for it 
but a little carduus posset, to fetch the phlegm 
off my stomach. I use a very spare diet ; my 
cordial is a glass of sack and some mithridate. f 


* He had inclined to Chelsea College ** because of 
iis nearness to the court.’? 
t Extract of willow bark (lately become fashionable 
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Your grandson’s [he was one of the gentle- 
men pupils] flits as mine does, but he will not 
be kept within doors when his fit is over. 


“Some one” soon began to grumble that 
the results of his observations were not 
published as he made them. To Sir Jonas 
he points out that he is working “ harder 
than thrashing,” and that he is not “of 
that carter-like temper that cannot move 
without a goad.” “The pleasures of my 
studies, if I may be permitted to follow 
them quietly, are the greatest incentives 
that can be to prosecute them vigorously. 
As soon as I have obtained anything so 
certain as that I think it may not be liable 
to error or need correction, I shall be as 
desirous to expose it to public view as any 
can be to have it.” His quarrel with New- 
ton began because the latter, deep in his 
correction of Horrox’s lunar theory, was 
so eager to confirm it by observations that 
he took unauthorized means to get hold of 
results. Thus we read (1694): — 


Mr. Newton came to visit me. Esteeming 
him an obliged friend I showed him about 150 
places of the moon, derived from my own ob- 
servations. On his earnest request I lent him 
them, not doubting but by their help he would 
be able to correct the lunar theory, making 2 
conditions: 1° That he should not impart 
them to any one else, they not being yet recti- 
fied by the mural arc, but only with the sex- 
tant, 2° that what result he derived from them 
he should first impart to me who had saved 
him the trouble of calculations. 


Newton broke faith, and communicated 
his amended theory to Halley and Greg- 
ory, keeping Flamsteed in the dark about 
it. Yet Newton was very angry when he 
suspected Flamsteed of similarly divulg- 
ing what was meant for him only. Dr. 
Wallis published in his “ Mathematical 
Tracts,” vol. 3, Flamsteed’s tract “on the 
parallax of the earth’s annual orb,” in 
which occurs the paragraph: “I had con- 
tracted a friendship with Mr. Newton, at 
that time the most learned professor in 
Cambridge, and I furnished him with 150 
lunar observations for correcting Horrox’s 
theory.” Newton was furious, and wrote: 
“You have put the world into an expecta- 
tion of what, perhaps, they are never like 
to have. I do not love to be printed upon 
every occasion, much less to be dunned 
and teased by foreigners about mathemat- 
ical things, or to be thought by my own 
people to be trifling away my time about 
them, when I should be about the king’s 
business. I have, therefore, writ Dr. 


as salicine), the immemorial remedy in the Norfolk 
fens, he does not seem to have known. 
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Wallis against printing that clause.” On 
this, Flamsteed’s comment is: ** Was Mr. 
Newton a trifler, when he read mathe- 
matics fora salary at Cambridge? Surely 
astronomy is of some good use, though 
his place” (in the Mint) “be more bene- 
ficial.” Itis very sad that two such men 
should quarrel on such slight grounds. 
Flamsteed was a deeply religious man; in 
his most private computation books we 
find such entries as: “ Deo summo Ge- 
ometre gratias ; Tot vigiliarium tantorum 
que laborum sola sit laus et gloria su- 
premo czlorum Conditori; Divino fretus 
auxilio, fixarum ordinationem fere per- 
feci,” ending with a prayer that God will 
strengthen him to finish the work. Of 
Newton he wrote, not long before the 
quarrel: “ His approbation is more to me 
than the cry of all the ignorant in the 
world.” Even after their disagreement 
he says: “I believe him to be a good man 
at the bottom, but through his natural 
temper suspicious.” He was soured by 
the feeling that Halley, whose immoral 
life he could not abide, had supplanted 
him in Newton’s esteem, and was, through 
Newton, plotting to supplant him at the 
observatory. To Newton’s letter he re- 
plied : — 

I could not think you would be unwilling 
our nation should have the honor of furnish- 
ing you with so many good observations as (I 
speak it without boasting) were not to be had 
elsewhere. . . . It could be no diminution to 
you, since you pretend not to be an observer 
yourself. . . . I wonder that hints drop from 
your pen as if you looked on my business as 
trifling ; you thought it not so when you were 
at Cambridge; its property is not altered... . 
The works of the Eternal Providence will, I 
hope, be a little better understood through 
your labors and mine than they were formerly. 
Think me not proud for this expression; I 
look on pride as the worst of sins, humility as 
the greatest virtue. This makes me excuse 
small faults, bear great injuries without re- 
sentment, and resolve to maintain a real friend- 
ship with ingenious men, and to assist them 
what lies in my power without regard of any 
_—— but that of doing good by obliging 
them. 


A letter like that throws much light on 
the writer’s character —a somewhat por- 
cupineish nature, unpleasant to handle ex- 
cept in the right way. 

Flamsteed at once begged Dr. Wallis 
to withdraw the paragraph; but Wallis 


asked Newton to let it stand. “I don’t 
[he says] apprehend any prejudice to you 
in printing it, being merely true matter of 
fact; and it seems of concernment to Mr. 
Flamsteed to satisfy the world that he is 
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not idle, though he be not yet in readiness 
to publish the whole of his observations 
(for which he is frequently called upon), it 
being a great work.” Very small, how- 
ever, though the matter was, it rankled. 
Flamsteed thought that every court wit 
who complained of the observator’s slow- 
ness was set on by Halley; he was justly 
wroth with Dr. Gregory for laughing in 
his “ Elementa Astronomiz ” at the mural 
circle— “neque muros licet firmissimos 
neque ipsas rupes montes que eundem 
perpetuo situm servare certissimum est.” 
“ Though rocks may shake ”’ (replies Flam- 
steed), “‘ yet there are ways of finding out 
their errors; and I’ve often said I know a 
way of finding out the errors of my wall 
instrument. It had been for his reputa- 
tion to have added this.” All this is petty 
in the extreme, but what shall we say to 
the foliowing? In 1704 Prince George of 
Denmark had heard of Flamsteed’s pains- 
taking and disinterested work (he had 
spent over £2,000 on printing and in- 
struments, having come into his father’s 
estate, and having got the rectory of 
Burstow); and the prince arranged for 
the publication of the star catalogue, etc., 
to go on at the public cost. After this 
Newton was vastly civil, the tone of his 
letters being quite} changed. But the 
prince died, and in 1710 the queen was 
persuaded to appoint a committee of the 
Royal Society visitors of the observatory. 
This Flamsteed strongly resented ; he felt 
sure that Newton wanted to get hold of 
more observations before they had re- 
ceived their final correction. He waited 
on secretary St. John, pointed out how he 
should be hindered by this new constitu- 
tion of visitors; that he wanted no new 
instruments, and, if he did, the visitors 
were not skilful enough to contrive them ; 
that, after all his expense and pains, it was 
very unjust to deprive him both of honor 
and of the benefit of his own expenses, 
and to confer them on those who had done 
nothing but obstruct him in all they could, 
and who wanted to boast of their merit in 
preserving his labors because they had 
naught of their own worth the public view. 
Not a wise speech, surely. No wonder 
St. John “seemed not to regard what I 
said, but answered me haughtily, the 
queen would be obeyed.” Flamsteed was 
afraid of the fate of “noble Tycho, who 
had no visitors during his patron Frederick 
II.’s reign; and those appointed by King 
Christian were very unfit for the purpose, 
much less skilful than himself, and made 
use of to asperse him and make him un- 
easy and withdraw, that the courtiers 
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might get his appointments. . .. My ap- 
pointments, very small in comparison of 
his, were also designed by Sir Isaac for 
others that would be dependent on him. 
But by God’s good providence I received 
but little damage by the visitors, though 
Dr. Arbuthnot did with unequalled dex- 
terity and boldness demand from me other 
observations that had not been delivered 
to Sir Isaac when he got the rest by 
tricks and pretences.” Flamsteed delayed 
giving up these observations, finding that 
some of the former parcel had been printed 
and handed about in Child’s coffee-house, 
though Arbuthnot solemnly declared “ not 
a sheet of them was in print;” whereupon 
Newton peremptorily summoned him to 
the Royal Society’s meeting in Crane 
Court, to inquire into the state of his instru- 
ments. There was nota full council pres- 
ent, so no record of the meeting stands in 
the society’s journals. Flamsteed’s ac- 
count is as follows: “ It was not long after 
Sir I. Newton had been complaining that 
I charged him with embezzling £500 of the 
prince’s £1,100; whereas the utmost I had 
said was that he should account for it, see- 
ing only £300 had been spent on printing. 
Dr. Arbuthnot, with much heat, urged that 
it was the same as if 1 had said he had 
embezzled it, whereat the rest laughed, 
and said: * No, surely.” The doctor then 
said it cost Sir Isaac £ too in feasts! ... 
At the meeting I was asked what repairs 
I] wanted, or what instruments? I replied 
the instruments were all my own, and my 
repairs were always done by the office of 
the ordnance. ‘ As good have no observ- 
atory as no instruments,’ said Newton. 
I then complained of the pirating of my 
works, and the prince’s picture (without 
notice to me) engraved as frontispiece to 
present to the queen, ‘whereby (added I) 
lam robbed of the fruits of my labors.’ 
At this the impetuous man grew outra- 
geous, and said: ‘ We are, then, robbers 
of your labors?’ I answered, I was sorry 
they owned themselves .to be so. After 
which all he said was in a rage; he called 
me many hard names; puppy was the 
most innocent of them. I told him only 
that I had all imaginable deference for her 
Majesty’s order, for the honor of the na- 
tion, etc.; but that it was a dishonor to 
the nation, her Majesty, and that Society, 
yea to its president, touse me so. At last 
he charged me, with great violence, not to 
remove any instruments, I having told 
him that, if I was turned out of the observ- 
atory, I would carry my sextant with me. 
! only desired him to restrain his passion, 
and thanked him as often as he gave me 





ill names ; and, looking for the vor, told 
the hot gentleman God had blessed all my 
endeavors hitherto, and that he would 
protect me for the future, or words to that 
purpose.” 

So astronomers as well as poets and 
musicians seem to be liable to jealousy 
and temper. Flamsteed’s temper comes 
out, also, when Dr. Halley calls, bringing 
his wife, son, and daughter, and promises 
to burn his uncorrected copy of the cata- 
logue if Flamsteed will print his own, “I 
told him of his blockish fault in his 
charts,” says Flamsteed. ‘He answered 
he was young when he did them, on which 
account they might be excused so they 
were right on the back side of the paper, 
with much other impudent banter.” Not 
an easy man to get on with; masterful 
and heedless about giving offence, while 
quick enough to take it. The quarrel, we 
see, was a good deal about money, as well 
as about dignity; it might never have 
arisen had Flamsteed still been a fellow 
of the Royal Society (he had been in ar- 
rear with his subscription, and his name 
was struck off), But Newton’s ready use 
of strong language is startling. Dr. Mead 
sided with him (“he was his echo,” hints 
Flamsteed). ‘ Dr. Sloane held his peace, 
whom I thanked for his civility, and per- 
mitted him to help me, being very lame, 
down-stairs.” It is notan edifying scene ; 
and the ill-feeling between the two has 
led to Flamsteed’s character being ma- 
ligned in Moreri’s “Dictionnaire His- 
torique”’ (1795), and other works; while 
even Sir D. Brewster calls him selfish and 
desirous to hide his discoveries. The 
fact is, the vindication, which he had meant 
as preface to his “ Historia Czlestis,”’ was 
suppressed by his niece’s husband, Mr. 
Hodgson, “ it not being prudent or politic 
(says Mr. Baily) to reflect in such strong 
terms on such distinguished characters as 
Newton and Halley.” As to his wish for 
concealment, most discoverers have shown 
the same, Trevithick’s treatment by Ste- 
phenson being a case in point. From 
Flamsteed’s habit of putting down his in- 
most thoughts in diaries, and from the 
freeness with which he wrote to those 
whom he could trust, as he did Abraham 
Sharp, we have all the strong language on 
his side ;* of the feelings of his enemies 

* To Sharp he writes (1716): “* I hope you have com- 
pared my Catalogue with the thief Halley’s, and are 
sensible of the difference.” Halley had also (it seems 
pretty certain) published as his own the observations 
of Perkins, late master of Christ’s Hospital, on the 
variation of the compass. Of Newton, Flamsteed 
thought “*he wished to make me cry him up as others 


did, and was enraged because he could not bring me to 
that baseness.”’ 
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we can only judge from their actions. 
They certainly gave him very poor en- 
couragement — snubbed him, as_ we 
should say, and forced his results from 
him by a royal warrant which themselves 
had been the means of obtaining, instead 
of thankfully recognizing his value and 
honoring him accordingly. 

Flamsteed, on the other hand, was so 
miserably suspicious (ill-health partly ac- 
counting for this) as always to impute bad 
motives. Thus, when he found his sur- 
reptitiously published catalogue was 
abridged, he assumed that “ that was done 
out of spite to spoil my work” (Baily, p. 
99), whereas the change was doubtless 
owing to the less practical knowledge of 
Newton and Halley. At last Flamsteed 
got his revenge. “King George suc- 
ceeded. And Halifax, whose pet was 
Mrs. Barton, Newton’s niece, died. The 
officers at court were changed. The new 
Lord Chamberlain knew me well; and, 
after much manceuvring, I recovered 300 
out of the 400 copies to which the surrep- 
titious editions had been limited, and, sep- 
arating from the rest the part that Halley 
had sophisticated, made a sacrifice of 
them to Heavenly Truth,” * 

Thus ended this discreditable business, 
which we have detailed at length on ac- 
count of the light it throws on a little 
known and little appreciated worker. 
Flamsteed did not long survive his tri- 
umph ; he died in 1719, having made no 
arrangement for completing his great 
work. Happily his assistant, James 
Crosthwait, * my Cumberland youth,” was 
a thoroughly unselfish man, devoted to his 
employer. He ruined his own prospects 
by spending six years in seeing the * His- 
toria Czlestis Britannica” through the 
press, in which work Sharp gave him much 
help, Mrs. Flamsteed not paying him any- 
thing and the government not contributing 
a farthing. Indeed, instigated by Halley, 
Flamsteed’s successor, they went to law 
with his widow for the instruments, which 
the attorney-general at last decided were 
her property. 

The Dutch undersold us then, as the 
Germans do now; and Crosthwait, brav- 
ing “the expense and trouble of not know- 
ing the language, made a long and danger- 
ous voyage to Rotterdam,” stayed there a 
fortnight, and got the pilates and star-maps 
engraved “ far cheaper than they could be 
done here.” It is pleasant to find Cros- 
thwait, in 1722, enjoying a visit to Sharp 

* The Bodleian copy, given by Sir R. Walpole, is 


one of the very few which, as is remarked on the title- 
page, escaped “‘ ignem et iram Flamsteedianam.” 
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at Horton; but the close of the business 
must have been mortifying to them both. 
In 1730 Crosthwait writes: “ Dr. Halley, 
Mr. Machin, and Whiston are trying to 
find the longitude and get the onthe, 
You and I have labored for Mrs, Flam- 
steed for above ten years, and our reward 
— so often promised —is at last befallen 
us. Mrs. Flamsteed died last month, and 
has left to you and I not one farthing. 
For all my time and expenses I never had 
any allowance, besides losing of two 
places (one in the Ordnance) which I re- 
fused at her request. Could Mr. Flam- 
steed have foreseen her ingratitude, I am 
confident he would not have left it in her 
power. Young Hodgson informs me he 
has aring at your service.” Perhaps Mrs. 
Flamsteed thought the effusive tharks 
with which she welcomed Sharp’s first 
contribution to the work —“ I must add 
that, as this is the greatest instance possi- 
ble of your friendship to Mr. Flamsteed, 
I am sorry to say I can only give you my 
most hearty thanks for it ; for itis as much 
above my making a proper return as it is 
beyond what I could have hoped for” — 
would have warned him not to expect re- 
muneration. Yet she must have known 
that her husband had sent him money (ten 
guineas in 1705), which, Sharp said, “ ex- 
ceeds my expectations. I never desired 
anything of that nature but for the satis- 
faction of my friends.” (Cudworth, 146). 
Just after Flamsteed’s death, Crosthwait 
wrote: “ He has not left me in a capacity 
to serve him, notwithstanding repeated 
promises. This I impute to his not being 
sensible his end was so near. But my love, 
honor, and esteem for his memory and all 
that belongs to him will not permit me to 
leave Greenwich till the three volumes are 
finished.” The dedication, signed by 
Flamsteed’s widow and Hodgson, his 
niece’s husband, the nominal editors, con- 
tains much fulsome praise of the late as- 
tronomer’s attainments, and of his devo- 
tion to the king and the Protestant succes- 
sion, but has not the remotest reference 
either to Sharp or to Crosthwait. lt is 
part of the irony of facts that indispensa- 
ble men are often left wholly unrecog- 
nized. 

Flamsteed, though never ranking as 
high as he ought, did not wholly miss ap- 
preciation. Wollaston says: “ He walked 
in an almost untrodden path, being one of 
the first who used telescopic sights for 
these purposes. Even Hevelius refused 
to adopt the telescope; while Brahé had 
nothing but his eye and coarsely divided 
instruments. For thirteen years Flam- 
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steed had only a sextant, and when, in 
1689, he set up his seven-feet mural arc, 
it was not such as we have now, but was 
contrived by his own genius to rectify 
errors of collimation, want of parallelism 
in his telescope, etc. . . . When we reflect 
that in his days the effect of refraction 
was not sufficiently ascertained, much less 
the aberration of light, the nutation of the 
earth’s axis, etc., the wonder is how great 
is his agreement with subsequent obser- 
vations.” (Wollaston, Specimen). What 
he effected was indeed simply wonderful, 
his research being so stinted in endow- 
ment that, as we have seen, most of the 
cost of instruments, etc., fell on himself. 
We must never forget that, besides the 
help which Newton got towards the lunar 
theory from Flamsteed’s corrections of 
Horrox, his tract on the real and apparent 
diameters of the planets (written in 1673) 
gave Newton the data which he used in 
his “ Principia,” book 3. His method of 
determining the position of the equinox, 
by which. he ascertained absolute right 
ascensions through simultaneous observa- 
tions of the sun and a star near both equi- 
noxes, was original, and has been called 
“the basis of modern astronomy.” Another 
point in which he helped Newton was in 
regard to the great comet of 1680-1. His 
observations were used in the * Principia,” 
though Newton believed there were two 
comets, and for nearly five years would 
not acknowledge himself in the wrong. 
Abraham Sharp, “ the indefatigable cal- 
culator, whose head was as clear for caicu- 
lating as his hand was skilful for execut- 
ing ” (Whewell, Flamsteed and Newton), 
outlived for many years Mrs, Flamsteed’s 
neglect and ingratitude. Of his life at 
Horton Old Hall, near Bradford, Mr. Cud- 
worth gives many anecdotes. Noncon- 
formist though he was, he was careful to 
give to the poor the tithe of all his income. 
Entries like these are frequent : — 


Deo out of the 4os. from the Ex- 
chequer Court ° ° 
Deo out of the interest of £9 7.. 6d. 
Deo out of the profits of cane and 
dyall made for Sir J. Army- 
tage. : . .  @ 26 
To piety out of interest . - £18 6 
When he went out he stuffed his pockets 
with half-pence, and if he passed any poor 
people he would fill his hands with the 
coins and hold them out behind him. To 
a mathematical tramp his liberality was on 
a different scale; thus we read : — 
a. 
Given a poor sick man that told me 


he knew navigation . . BM .0 
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To the end (he died in his ninety-fifth 
year) he was at work on the hardest math- 
ematical problems of the day, taking two 
daily and nightly observations of the heav- 
ens, and keeping up a correspondence, not 
only with Flamsteed, but with Halley, 
Wallis, etc. His accurate work won him 
the title of incomparable.” “ His tables,” 
said one of his editors, “represent the 
earth’s circumference so truly as not to 
err the breadth of a grain of sand.” We 
are told that, being unable to solve a prob- 
lem, and hearing of a Scot who was great 
at mathematics, he went northward and 
sought him out. The Scot looked at the 
problem, and then said: “Sir, there’s only 
one man that can help you, and he is called 
Abraham Sharp, of Little Horton by Brad- 
ford.” Such a man was a worthy coadjutor 
in the “Historia Celestis;” and it is a 
disgrace to all concerned that he, as well 
as Crosthwait, was left unnoticed as well 
as unrewarded. 

Of the two books we have named, Baily 
is hardly to be found save in public libra- 
ries, but Cudworth may be in every one’s 
hands; and the mass of facts it contains 
about the life of Flamsteed’s chief helper 
in his practical work is no less valuable 
than the light it throws on Flamsteed’s 
character. Sharp was the maker of Flam- 
steed’s beloved mural arc; and to Sharp 
he freely expressed his feelings — his dis- 
satisfaction with Newton, his dislike for 
Halley, his soreness at the way Queen 
Anne’s courtier-scientists treated him. If 
Flamsteed’s catalogue is, as Baily says, 
“one of the proudest productions of the 
Royal Observatory,” we must not forget 
that, but for Sharp’s wonderful skill in 
instrument-making, Flamsteed’s observa- 
tions could never have been so exact; 
while but for Sharp’s pains in helping 
Crosthwait with maps and calculations, 
the third volume of the great work could 
never have appeared at all. 
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BY ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


IT is just twenty-six years ago that I 
was presented to Nasr-ed-Din Shah on my 


return to Teheran from central Asia. A 
residence of some weeks among the Tur- 
comans — who were at that time a scourge 
which filled all the northern borders with 
dismay and terror — was esteemed to be 
an extraordinary event in the Persian cap- 
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ital. It was natural that the Persian ruler 
should desire to become personally ac- 
quainted with the European traveller who 
had ventured into such a nest of scorpions, 
and I was received by Nasr-ed-Din Shah 
in his kiosk, surrounded by his nobles and 
ministers. His first question referred to 
the daring nature of my enterprise, and 
he inquired how I had been able to deal 
with the predatory and suspicious children 
of the desert. I replied: “ Language, sire, 
is one of the most powerful weapons in 
the world, and irresistible even by Tuco- 
mans.” 

The shah, at that time only thirty-three 
years of age, and still of youthful appear- 
ance, remarked in the course of conversa- 
tion that 1 looked well, in spite of the 
terrible hardships and privations which I 
had suffered. I answered that my appear- 
ance only reflected the splendor of his 
Majesty, and in this way the ice was 
broken; the shah responded with a gra- 
cious smile, his courtiers nodded, and I 
was thenceforward counted among the 
royal favorites. 

In my previous relations with him I had 
already observed that Nasr-ed-Din Shah 
appeared to advantage beside the other 
Oriental princes with whom I was ac- 
quainted. Although an autocrat in the 
strictest sense, this was evident in many 
ways. He keenly observed the political 
conditions of western Asia and Europe, 
and displayed much intelligence with re- 
spect to our history and social state. I 
was very much surprised by his geograph- 
ical knowledge, and especially by his 
knowledge of those parts of further Asia 
with which Western people were, at that 
time, unacquainted. At his request, I 
drew up in the Persian tongue a short 
account of my wanderings and adventures 
in Turkestan, so that my first literary work 
on the subject was, strangely enough, 
written in an Oriental language. 

Time passedon, I had never lost sight 
of Persia, its people, language, and litera- 
ture; and, since the wave of political ac- 
tion frequently overspread the borders of 
Iran, my interest in that country remained 
uninterrupted, Although the shah of Per- 
sia had twice visited Europe, we had not 
again met, and it was only on the occasion 
of his third visit that I was able to renew 
my acquaintance with him under rather 
singular circumstances, 

I was standing in the magnificent hall 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
surrounded by my academical colleagues, 
in order to receive the shah’s official visit 
to our institute on his journey through 
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Buda-Pesth. - Nasr-ed-Din Shah was little 
altered in appearance; twenty-six years 
had traced few furrows on his face; his 
eye was as bright, his bearing as erect and 
dignified as before; he had somewhat in- 
creased in bulk, and his expression was 
less gloomy. When I greeted him in the 
Persian language, making use of the titles 
and metaphors which are in use in Persia, 
the shah seemed surprised ; he pushed up 
his spectacles, turned to the right and left 
to ask who I was, remained thoughtful for 
a moment after he had heard my name, 
then his color rose, and he cordially ex- 
tended his hand to renew our old acquaint- 
ance. Fortwo days I was constantly in 
his society, and conversed freely with him 
about his third visit to Europe, and I now 
propose to impart to the reader what I 
learned from this intercourse. 

In Europe the fact of the journey itself 
has not been sufficiently appreciated as a 
daring protest against the obscurantism of 
the East, its fossilized conservatism and 
Moslem fanaticism. In spite of the over- 
mastering superiority of Europeans, which 
has imposed so many humiliations on the 
East, Orientals are still filled with a sense 
of predominance, and they prize their cul- 
ture and philosophy more highly than our 
own. Inthe case of the Chinese, Siamese, 
Hindus, Arabs, Turks, and Persians, a 
journey to Europe leaves an impression of 
the absurd and the extraordinary, rather 
than of anything really worthy of admira- 
tion and honor. Exceptions to this fact 
are very rare, and what we say of an ordi- 
nary Asiatic is still more applicable to an 
Asiatic prince. When I recall a public 
appearance of Nasr-ed-Din Shah in Tehe- 
ran, or some ‘other Persian city, preceded 
by hundreds of guards with white staves, 
while his subjects are kept ata distance 
by a fear of scourges, and avert their eyes 
from royalty, I had reason to be astonished 
when I saw the shah surrounded by the 
populace in Buda-Pesth, or heard the wor- 
thy inhabitants of Bradford press forward 
with the greeting : “ Good-morning, Shah.” 
Among us he was addressed as Sire, 
Majesty, or simply as Shah; while in his 
own country his most modest title is, “ O, 
thou Centre of the World, Imperial and 
Supreme Majesty, Sea of Earthly Great- 
ness,” etc. All these mighty titles were 
laid aside, and the shah smiled good- 
humoredly when, in the throng at the 
National Museum in Buda-Pesth, an in- 
quisitive servant-girl rather rudely touched 
him on the shoulder, in the endeavor to 


| see the diamond he wore suspended from 
| his neck, 


In Persia, and elsewhere in the 
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East, this would have been regarded as a 
monstrous offence. 

The question has often arisen, What 
can have impelled an Asiatic autocrat in 
his sixtieth year to forsake the splendor, 
luxury, peace, and comfort of his own 
home, in order to wander through Europe, 
and to go through the labor of visiting so 
many schools, factories, and military and 
philanthropic institutions? Some have 
supposed that his motive was simply a 
love of adventure and the charm of being 
well-received in foreign lands, since it is 
assumed that the shah is so weary of 
court etiquette, of the endless disputes of 
his ministers, and the intrigues of foreign 
diplomats, that he sought relief at the ex- 
pense of a long journey through Europe. 
There is doubtless a grain of truth in this 
surmise, since the Persian king, and in- 
deed the Persian people, resemble in many 
respects an intelligent child who is always 
yearning after change and wishes to be 
fondled. Yet we must look higher for the 
special cause of Nasr-ed-Din Shah’s jour- 
ney. He is, undoubtedly, an Oriental 
prince who is penetrated with a sense of 
our superior culture, and who has the 
highest appreciation of the scientific dis- 
coveries of our age. He has for many 
years bestowed great attention on our aims 
and endeavors, and takes special interest 
in a Closer view of the world which he has 
observed frem a distance, and in the won- 
ders contained in our great cities. I can- 
not absolutely assert that Nasr-ed-Din 
Shah came to Europe with the hope of 
acquiring greater energy and experience 
for the introduction of our culture into 
his own country, as has been so quickly 
done in Japan, so as to transform the wide 
but thinly peopled Iran as if by the wand 
of a magician. Nasr-ed-Din Shah is too 
well aware of the vast distinction between 
East and West. He knows that magic 
has no effect in questions of culture, and 
his first object appears to have been the 
personal acquisition of European ideas, 
so that they might be diffused among the 
nobles and gradually overspread the 
masses of the people. 

The point in the shah’s journey to Eu- 
rope which claims our special admiration 
is the spirit of religious toleration with 
which his progress through foreign lands 
was undertaken and executed. Unre- 
stricted intercourse with Christians is not 
permitted, since they are medjis, or un- 
clean, and it would involve the necessity 
of purification. A strict believer will not 
even allow the shadow of a Christian to 
fall upon his body, and it is not unimpor- 
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tant that the pontiff of the Shiite world and 
some sixty companions of the same faith 
should come among unbelievers without 
being regarded in their own country as 
renegades who have abandoned their reli- 
gious faith and must be despised accord- 
ingly. The sultan, the khedive of Egypt, 
and Indian princes of Moslem faith, are 
not subject to the same restrictions, and 
that Nasr-ed-Din Shah should, neverthe- 
less, have paid three visits to Europe 
shows that he is enlightened in religious 
matters and is free from all prejudice. 

I must frankly admit that since I saw 
the shah twenty-six years ago he has 
made considerable progress in several de- 
partments of European learning; and, 
indeed, it is not too much to assert that he 
knows more of the French language than 
any of the other Mohammedan princes in 
the East; and he is also the best-informed 
in matters of art and history, and in the 
social questions of Europe. I was quite 
astonished by his remarks on the history 
of some European countries, as well as 
his comments on some of the pictures 
which I pointed out to him in the gallery; 
and a short conversation which I held with 
him in the paleontological section of the 
Buda-Pesth Museum would have done 
credit toa scion of a European dynasty. 
If, in spite of all this, he is subject to the 
defects of an Asiatic autocrat, a ruler who 
is regarded as a supernatural being, this 
is no sufficient reason why he should be 
held up to scorn and mockery as an eccen- 
tric, half-crazy Asiatic despot. 

It was undoubtedly surprising that 
when the shah reached Brighton he should 
amaze the company collected to receive 
him by suddenly leaving the carriage and 
hastening to the beach, in order to play 
with the children who were standing 
ankle-deep in the water. So again, when 
he visited the Buda-Pesth Museum, he 
noticed a charming child in its nurse’s 
arms, and remained standing among the 
women and servant-girls in order to twine 
the child’s hair round his finger, and 
stroke and fondle its rosy cheek. People 
were equally astonished when at a review 
he asked for the sabre of one of the Hun- 
garian cavalry, in order to test it by some 
thrusts and blows directed against his 
well-loved son-in-law, Medjid-ed-Dowleh. 
Some wiseacres assumed that the cruel 
tyrant was actuated by a bloodthirsty in- 
stinct, although it was in fact only a harm- 
less jest, just as his affection for the boy 
Aziz-el-Sultan (¢.¢., dear to the sultan) must 
be ascribed to Nasr-ed-Din Shah’s love of 
children. The most absurd tales have 
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been circulated about this boy, who is 
hardly eight years old. Yet the boy, who 
is very rational and even intelligent for his 
age, is merely a plaything which happens 
to please the Persian king. We fondle 
dogs and cats of every shape and size, 
while Orientals prefer children, for which 
no one need blame them. 

In a word, the renewal of my acquaint- 
ance with the shah has left a most pleas- 
ing impression, and has convinced me that 
our civilization and opinions are making 
slow but steady progress in the East. We 
have the greater reason to rejoice over 
this movement in Persia, since the Per- 
sian nation must take part in the decision 
of very important political questions, and 
it cannot be a matter of indifference to 
the friends of civilization to know that the 
shah returns to his own country with the 
most favorable impressions of the impor- 
tance and moral qualities of the British 
nation. 


From The National Review. 
FICTION—PLETHORIC AND ANZMIC. 


FLUCTUATIONS of taste in fiction seem 
even more capricious than in general lit- 
erature, and vicissitudes of fame more 


certain. Where are the novels of yester 
year? A work of fiction suddenly be- 
comes the rage; perhaps Mr. Gladstone 
has quoted it. Next year its glory has 
passed away, short-lived as that states- 
man’s most solemn convictions. The tide 
of a great novelist’s reputation may not 
ebb and flow quite so swiftly as this, but 
still it is subject to a moon which refuses 
to be regulated by the almanac. Among 
other lunar phenomena, we have all been 
familiar during the last two or three years 
with a more or less articulate reaction 
against George Eliot. On the whole, if 
we except some characteristic explosions 
of Mr. Ruskin’s, the chorus of cavilling 
has issued mostly from very small throats ; 
but it is not very long since so able a 
writer as Mr. Frederic Harrison — from 
whom hostile posthumous criticism of 
George Eliot did not come very gracefully, 
considering his friendly relations with her 
during her lifetime — made in one of the 
reviews a rather insidious attack upon her 
fame, under the guise and profession of 
an admiring commentator. George Eliot’s 
laborious painstaking was disparagingly 
set over against the lordly ease with which 
Scott did his work. Sir Walter throwing 
off his two or three chapters before break- 
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fast was held up to the reverence of an 
age that suffers from nervous exhaustion 
and is languid of mornings. Well, the 
present writer is prepared to back his own 
enthusiasm for Scott against anybody’s, 
but then we all know that the great wizard 
was rather apt to be unequal, and that he 
has chapters which might perhaps have 
been better written if he had had his 
breakfast first. We are concerned pri- 
marily with results, not methods. No 
doubt it is interesting to remember that 
Beckford wrote a volume at a sitting, and 
that Gray kept tinkering away for some 
years at a few immortal stanzas, but I 
do not know that the intrinsic value of 
“Vathek” is enhanced, or that of the 
“ Elegy” depreciated, by a knowledge of 
these circumstances. George Eliot, we 
know, sometimes sat in her writing-room 
a whole day and only produced a few sen- 
tences, and of course a certain type of 
critic discovers signs of limitation or lassi- 
tude in this; but, really, a knack of writ- 
ing with vast abundance and fluency is 
extremely common, and an occasioral 
ability to turn out only a few sentences in 
the course of an entire day is a gift one 
could almost wish more widely diffused. 
Another sad sign of inferiority, however, 
is discovered in George Eliot: it seems 
she was subject to the ordinary humiliat- 
ing conditions which entail upon human 
minds the necessity of acquiring knowl- 
edge before they can impart or otherwise 
use it. In Mr. Frederic Harrison’s opin- 
ion, it seems to detract from her title to 
greatness that she went to Florence and 
deliberately crammed for “ Romola.” He 
seems to think she ought to have known 
all about Savonarola and the rest from 
her cradle, by the intuition of genius. 
Granting that she crammed, what then? 
For us the important matter is that she 
crammed to splendid purpose. 

It has been settled, however, by critics 
without one per cent. of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s ability or knowledge, that 
George Eliot’s novels are fatally deficient 
in “vigorous action.” Indeed “action” 
—I quote from an article in the Wes¢- 
minster Review —was “ subordinated to 
reflection ” by the authoress of ‘“* Romola,” 
and analysis substituted for direct delin- 
eation. On the whole, some of us still 
think that George Eliot’s “ analysis ” will 
compare favorably with a good deal that 
passes in some authors for synthesis, and 
that her “reflection ” is quite as truly vig- 
orous as their “action.” Remembering 
Mrs. Poyser and Maggie Tulliver, and 
Tito Melema and Mr. Bulstrode — yes, 
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and a hundred other imperishable figures 
— we even cling, some of us, to an old 
impression that besides analyzing motives 
she has painted portraits, and that al- 
though she may have been guilty of dis- 
secting human beings it can at least be 
claimed for her that she had also created 
them. Will these wonderful critical gen- 
tlemen, however, kindly explain by what 
authoritative canon of taste it has ever 
been decided that a novelist may not legit- 
imately pause here and there to give us 
his private comments — may not step 
aside, when he chooses, and play the part 
of chorus to his own drama —at least if 
his comments are masterly and his chorus 
anoble strain? And really, setting aside 
the wisdom of life with which it teems, 
when one thinks of the opulence of ma- 
terial, the mere mass of story, in such a 
book as “ Adam Bede,” when one thinks 
of the tragedy of passion and error and 
fate in it, the exquisite comedy of humors 
and manners, the play and movement of 
circumstance, the sweeping tide of event, 
this wretched gabble about George Eliot 
as a writer in whom “action is subordi- 
nated to reflection” would move one’s 
wrath if it were not so ineffably silly and 
inane. 

But, apparently, as reviewers pipe so 
novelists dance; and the more their dance 
resembles that of St. Vitus the bettera 
certain company of pipers are pleased. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan’s novels — always 
excepting “ The Shadow of the Sword,” 
a work of real if somewhat distempered 
power —are typical examples of stories 
produced in response to this vulgar clamor 
for “ movement” of any sort, no matter 
how spasmodic, and “action ” at any cost, 
no matter what sacrifice of nature and the 
verities. The incidents are like a series 
of jerks and jolts. It is narrative in a 
state of perpetual precipitation. Readers 
who like this sort of thing will tell you 
that they want “go” in a novel; what 
they really mean is “rush.” They, of 
course, are untroubled by any longing to 
rest by the way in the shade of woodlands 
or beside some quiet stream. They find, 
or at least seek, their happiness as that 
great modern portent, the bicyclist, seeks 
it, who flies through the land at some 
eighty miles a day, glorious in dust and 
perspiration — doubled up in a posture 
that suggests nothing so much as the atti- 
tude of a fried whiting — and with no de- 
sire save eternally to be somewhere else. 
Novels like “ Foxglove Manor ” and “ The 
Martyrdom of Madeline,” have sufficiently 
unpleasant features, which need not be 
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dwelt upon here, but in reading these 
books one still feels — or at least remem- 
bers — that they are by a man of talent 
who has done some good things before 
and may live to rediscover his better pow- 
ers and do good things again. In such a 
book, however, as “Stormy Waters,” we 
have the melancholy spectacle of abilities 
not so much misused as positively abne- 
gated in the service of a public which does 
not want beauty, does not want dignity, 
does not want wisdom or charm or style, 
but does above all things want velocity. 
Of course there are critics at hand— 
apostles of the “ vigorous action ” creed — 
who are ready to praise such novels on 
the ground that they have the merit of 
keeping one’s attention awake. Possibly 
they have; so has the treadmill. The 
truth is, in reading this class of books, 
our sensations are such as a man might 
experience if his legs and arms had set 
up on their own account, independent of 
the volition of their proprietor, who could 
only look on dismayed while his members 
rioted in open and unchecked revolt. Yet 
these are the novels of movement. This 
is the literature of vigor and virility. This 
is full-blooded fiction. 

Yes, plethoric fiction. But how about 
the opposite variety? For, alas, we suffer 
from both extremes, and of the two morbid 
conditions, the over-sanguine and the ane- 
mic, itis hard to say which is the worst 
or the more inveterate. Plethora may, to 
some extent, be treated by blood-letting. 
Anzmia is not so easy to putright. Who 
that has read the novels of Mr. James and 
Mr. Howells can fail to observe how at- 
tenuation and depletion are becoming fea- 
tures of modern literature? Emaciated 
fiction has had a successful run, and, to 
some extent, one cannot deny, has de- 
served it; for, pale and fragile as the crea- 
ture is, the merest slip of a thing, with 
consumption written legibly on he: super- 
refined features and in the hollows of her 
languid eyes, she has come to us exqui- 
sitely dressed in the most perfect taste, 
recommended by the most faultless man- 
ners, in short, with everything that culture 
and millinery could do to make her attrac- 
tive. How is it that in the presence of all 
these charms we feel a vague want, an 
aching void, as the sweet hymnist has it? 
How is it that in the middle of an ema- 
ciated novel —if it can be said to have a 
middle, for it mostly seems one long be- 
ginning and ever-deferred end — instead of 
feeling happy, for instance, in one of Mr. 
James’s esthetic drawing-rooms, among 
those most superior people to whom he 
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introduces us so gracefully, we find our- 
selves looking out of window and thinking 
wistfully of the substantial literary enter- 
tainment of our youth, when novelists, like 
genial hosts, gave us broad hospitality and 
hearty English fare? The reason is, ema- 
ciation as a literary trait cannot perma- 
nently satisfy. No doubt Mr. Henry 
James has admitted us to the privilege of 
hearing the conversation of most culti- 
vated people, who have been everywhere, 
met everybody, and absorbed the universe 
generally, but somehow, in our heart of 
hearts, we could not help thinking that 
even a little downright vulgarity would be 
refreshing as a change. These people 
have evidently imbibed the best modern 
ideas, and have the most perfect fom. 
Their vocabulary, too, is irreproachable. 
But, positively, we should like to hear 
some Billingsgate for variety. These peo- 
ple have clearly the most cosmopolitan 
minds, and are a walking rebuke to our 
insularity ; but, horrible to tell, in the 
midst of their cleverest talk, and they talk 
very cleverly, we actually find ourselves 
guilty of inattention. Our minds are wan- 
dering. Perhaps we are saying to our- 
selves, Oh, for a ride across country after 
the hounds with Squire Western! Ay, or 
achat about Homer with Parson Adams, 
over a pot of ale. 


Mr. George Meredith was in the field 
long before Mr. Howells or Mr. James, 
but although he has been writing for up- 
wards of a quarter of a century, the credit 
of discovering his transcendent greatness 
has apparently been reserved for the cres- 


cent generation. On the whole, the late- 
ness of the discovery may well give us 
pause in our acceptance of it as a genuine 
“find.” A poet may have, and frequently 
has, his due recognition by the public un- 
justly and cruelly retarded, but such a fate 
is hardly possible to the novelist, and it 
may be questioned whether a single deci- 
sive instance of it can be pointed to in the 
whole record of English literature. Al- 
though there are always persons ready to 
appreciate good poetry when they find it, 
they are comparatively a small sect, and, 
besides, it is doubtful if even they can be 
said to be in a state of positive eagerness 
and impatience to welcome everything in 
the shape of meritorious verse that is 
offered. But there isa novel-reading pub- 
lic which is not only large but may really 
be said to be always on tiptoe to see and 
applaud everything first-rate in fiction — 
a public actively bent upon allowing noth- 
ing good in that line to escape it. It is a 
vigilant public, a hungry public, a public 
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of gourmands, ever avid for some new 
dish, and interested even in a new sauce, 
It has read all the best novels long ago, 
and never thinks of going back to them, 
or if by chance any unit of this public does 
so, he finds himself curiously out of touch 
with his early favorites ; something in the 
tone and atmosphere of them seems for- 
eign and distant; in a word, the books 
have grown old-fashioned, which poetry, 
however old, never can become. Conse- 
quently, this class is perpetually on the 
lookout for new talent in fiction, and has 
a pretty keen scent for its discovery. 
Still it is quite conceivable that a really 
great novel by an unknown man might, 
from some conjuncture of inauspicious 
accidents, find simply no readers; but 
once let it find any at all, though but a 
dozen, and the report of its greatness will 
spread infallibly, and the immediate suc- 
cess of that novel is assured. Now Mr. 
George Meredith always had some read- 
ers, at least enough to form the requisite 
nucleus for a novelist’s public. How 
comes it that this public held off so long? 
Why, until the other day, was this all- 
capacious epicure so loth to be feasted? 
One can hear an admirer replying that 
although Mr. Meredith is one of the mas- 
ter minds of the age, who has chosen the 
novel as the medium through which to 
utter his burden, this selection of a vehicle 
has been in a sense accidental, and the 
so-called novel-reading public are not pre- 
cisely the people at whom he aims, or 
whose intellectual jurisdiction he acknowl- 
edges. This is much as if one should 
write stage-plays, and use means to get 
them acted, at the same time disclaiming 
any ambition of pleasing a theatrical audi- 
ence. Ifa man hasa burden to utter, why 
select for his expressional medium the 
one form in favor with that one class 
whose ears and whose suffrages he neither 
expects nor desires to gain? Shakespeare 
is commonly thought to have been one of 
the master minds of zs age, and though it 
probably never occurred to him that he 
had a burden to utter, he nevertheless 
uttered it through the medium of stage- 
plays, and there is no reason to believe 
that he considered the audiences at the 
Globe and the Blackfriars the one section 
of the community peculiarly disqualified 
to pass judgment upon his productions. 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot — 
surely Mr. Meredith’s peers —had confi- 
dence that a fair verdict could be obtained 
from a representative jury of novel-read- 
ers ; and if a novelist carries his appeal to 
some other court, even though a higher 
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court — denying the authority of the one 
tribunal which his fellows submit to as 
decisive — it is because he is not essen- 
tially and primarily a novelist at all. Yet 
the claim which Mr. Meredith’s admirers 
put forward on his behalf is that he is the 
greatest novelist of the age. 

Now it is easy, and it is also unfair, to 
quarrel with anything because it is not 
something else. We have no right to 
anathematize a still wine because it does 
not sparkle, or a white one because it is not 
red. Besides, real greatness can afford to 
have plenty of very real faults. It is easy 
to say that Scott’s women are mostly fail- 
ures —at least those of them who are re- 
spectable, and they unfortunately form the 
majority. Has he not plenty of men, 
respectable and otherwise, who are in- 
comparable successes? It is easy to say 
that his history is shaky in places; may 
not unsound history, made attractive, be 
about as good in a novel as sound history 
carefully made dull? It is easy to say 
that his medizvalism is spurious; and of 
whose medizvalism can we moderns feel 
quite sure that it is genuine? But when 


greatness is claimed for a novelist, there 
are certain broad and obvious tests which 
it is both pertinent and natural to apply, 
and by which he must submit to stand or 


fall. Is he great at construction? Is he 
great as a master of narrative? Is he 
great as anartistin dialogue? Is he great 
as a creator of character? It is perhaps 
conceivable that a novelist may be found 
wanting in one or more of these cardinal 
virtues, and yet be able to make good 
his claim to a somewhat unbalanced and 
maimed greatness; but this much at least 
is certain, that if he staggers equally un- 
der the application of all these tests, the 
validity of his title to greatness -is irre- 
versibly disproved. 

Criticism in superlatives is so much the 
habit of the day that no one perhaps at- 
taches much importance, or even mean- 
ing, to announcements like Mr. Louis 
Stevenson’s that “Rhoda Fleming” is 
“the strongest thing in English letters 
since Shakespeare died.” Such utter- 
ances are scarcely taken seriously, and it 
is hard to believe that they are even meant 
seriously. As a matter of fact, “ Rhoda 
Fleming” is not even Mr. Meredith’s 
own “strongest thing.” Like most of his 
books, it is an ill-constructed and very 
unequally written story, having some fine 
scenes, and clever, if unattractive, char- 
acter studies. If only an author could 
live by virtue of sporadic good things! 
But a novelist, at all events, cannot. The 
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nominal and official heroine is a farm- 
er’s daughter, beloved by Bob Eccles, 
alias Robert Armstrong, and eventually 
married to him. She does not give evi- 
dence of caring very much for him, and 
therein she certainly has our sympathies, 
since we do not care for him either. A 
more thoroughly uncompanionable and un- 
magnetic young man the writer does not 
remember to have met, even in real life. 
For some mysterious reason, however, 
he wins the affectionate regard of the 
gentle and chivalrous Major Waring; and 
the friendship, as of equals, between these 
two men, in whom disparity of social 
rank forms perhaps the least incongru- 
ous feature of their comradeship, is one 
of those aggressively unintelligible things 
with which Mr. Meredith’s novels abound, 
and which he seems almost to make a 
parade of declining to account for. The 
reader expostulates: “Surely, Mr. Mer- 
edith, one never sees a friendship like 
that between two such persons in real 
life?” to which we seem to hear Mr. 
Meredith replying, in victorious epigram: 
“ Perhaps not; but fiction, you see, is so 
much truer than reality,” and the contu- 
macious reader is crushed. The tragedy 
of the story is the fate of Rhoda’s beauti- 
ful sister Dahlia, who has been led astray 
by a well-born young London lover, Ed- 
ward Blancove. He is perhaps the most 
realizable person in the book, and as such 
its most satisfactory piece of portraiture. 
A young man of the world, not without 
ambition and some thin, hard intellectu- 
ality; entirely incapable of heroism, yet 
not deliberately a scoundrel, he wins 
Dahlia’s trust, and betrays it. Circum- 
stances, he subsequently explains, have 
been against him. For a while he seems 
to have deserted her utterly, but in the 
end he returns to her, truly penitent, and 
filled with an ardor of atonement. One 
does not see what motive impels him to 
this course which might not be presumed 
to have been equally operative all along, 
but anyhow he turns up at the eleventh 
hour, for the purpose of righting Dahlia’s 
wrongs so far as he may. At this point 
Rhoda for the first time emerges into 
positive action. She has hitherto been 
pictured as a young woman of great and 
rather stubborn moral force, but playing a 
very passive part in the story. She now 
displays an amount of cruel wrong-headed- 
ness that goes far to place her outside the 
reader’s sympathy. She thinks it her duty 
to frustrate the union of the lovers, from 
hatred and contempt of the man who has 
wronged her sister, but whose present 
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conduct argues, if not heroism, at least 
reclamation. The scene where Dahlia 
discovers how Rhoda has blindly injured 
her, and barred the way against returning 
happiness, is very moving and powerful. 
It has a convulsive, paroxysmal kind of 
strength which recalls the fine things in 
some of the more spasmodic of our old 
dramatists. Unfortunately, like many an- 
other of Mr. Meredith’s strong scenes, it 
is led up to by a sequence of moral in- 
credibilities which admit of no intellectual 
defence. Dahlia and Edward are now 
irrecoverably lost to each other, but one 
sees no earthly reason why this should be 
so. Rhoda has stubbornly refused him 
admittance to the house where her sister 
passionately prays for his return, and such 
a trivial obstacle as Rhoda’s foolish ob- 
stinacy turns the scale against him. Dahlia 
has meanwhile been persuaded by her 
well-meaning sister and father into an 
incredible marriage with a low brute and 
ruffian, whose villainy is apparent to all 
the rest of mankind in his hideous coun- 
tenance, but whom these good people, on 
no grounds that Mr. Meredith conde- 
scends to indicate, believe in as an ad- 
mirable young man. Dahlia and this 


miscreant are married, and he then imme- 
diately casts her off at the church porch. 
He has already, it transpires, another wife, 


and he has been bribed with a thousand 
pounds (why, or by whom, the reader will 
need to make profound researches in order 
to discover) either to marry her, or, having 
married her, to renounce her immediately 
— I really do not knowwhich. It maybe 
much to a reader’s discredit that he is 
forced to confess ignorance or uncertainty 
on such vital points, but the incidents are 
so confused, the story in places is such a 
jungle, and the task of “thridding the 
sombre boskage” of this thicket of nar- 
rative is so laborious and cheerless, that 
even a fairly vigilant reader is often find- 
ing himself at fault in this way. And the 
obscurity which frequently hangs about 
Mr. Meredith’s narrative has no such ex- 
cuse as a Canvas crowded with figures, or 
an elaborately complex structure of inci- 
dents might supply. In the way of story 
he has not very much to tell, and he is 
obscure simply because he has not an 
aptitude for telling it. There is literally 
no construction, but a certain not too great 
abundance of material lying loose about 
in various stages of disorder. 

In such a book as “ Diana of the Cross- 
ways,” the thinness of the subject-matter 
may be forgiven in consideration of the 
frequently glittering dialogue, and the bril- 
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liance of the author’s asides. But in 
“Rhoda Fleming” we have nothing of 
that; the people are mostly humble coun- 
try-folk, or are supposed to be, for to tell 
the truth Mr. Meredith is not at home with 
them, and makes them talk neither like 
country-folk nor any other well-defined 
class of whom one has experience. Rhoda 
herself, it must be owned, says extremely 
little throughout the whole story, and is to 
be congratulated on her attainments in 
silence, seeing that her father, whom the 
author depicts as a plain, rough, bluff, 
matter-of-fact, every-day English yeoman, 
is made to talk in this imaginative fash- 
ion: “ That letter sticks to my skull as 
though it meant to say, ‘ You’ve not under- 
stood me yet.’... In any case, Robert, 
you'll feel for me as a father. I’m shut 
in a dark room, with a candle blown out. 
I’ve heard of a sort of fear you have in 
that dilemma, lest you should lay your fin- 
gers on edges of sharp knives, and if I 
think a step —if I go thinking a step, and 
feel my way, I do cut myself, and I bleed, 
I do.” 

In this book, Edward Blancove’s broth- 
er, Algernon, is a clever and faithful, but 
uninteresting and profitless study of the 
heartless and brainless young man of the 
upper classes. What impels Mr. Mere- 
dith to produce such careful photographs 
of this dreary type of humanity it is not 
easy to see. The limited truth of pho- 
tography is there certainly, together with 
its unlimited hardness; but that is all. 

Mr. Meredith’s real powers are much 
better shown in such a book as “ Diana of 
the Crossways.” He is essentially an arti- 
ficial writer, and when he tries to move 
freely and look at his ease among simple 
folk he faiis. If one may so put it, natu- 
ralness is not natural to him; but when he 
is frankly artificial, he is then himself, and 
may be expected, at least intermittently, 
to coruscate. In “Diana” he is frankly 
artificial, and produces a clever and enter- 
taining book. Twice, indeed, the interest 
in the mere story rises high, making us 
regret all the more that the author usually 
thinks it good form to have so little to tell. 
Elsewhere the story is attenuated enough, 
and the interest mostly centres in the 
brilliancy of the casual comment on soci- 
ety. This is often sparkling and keen. 
The account of Diana Warwick’s peculiar 
position and social arts is about as good 
as anything of the kind could be. 

Wherever Mrs. Warwick went, her arts of 
charming were addressed to the women. Men 
may be counted on for falling, bowled over by 
a handsome face and pointed tongue; women 
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require some wooing from their insphered and 
charioted sister, particularly if she is clouded. 
Now, to woo the swimming‘ matron and court 
the settled dowager, she had to win forgive- 
ness for her beauty; and this was done by for- 
bearing to afgle with it in the press of nib- 
blers. They ranged about her individually 
unnoticed. Seeming unaware of its effect 
when kindled, she smote a number of musical 
female chords, compassion among them. A 
general grave affability of her eyes and smiles 
was taken for quiet pleasure in the scene. ... 
Nature taught her these arts, through which 
her wit became extolled entirely on the strength 
of her reputation, and her beauty did her ser- 
vice by never taking aim abroad. 


Or take the following : — 


The witty Mrs. Warwick, of whom wit was 
expected, had many incitements to be guilty 
of cheap wit; and the beautiful Mrs. War- 
wick, being able to pass anything she uttered, 
gave good and bad alike, under the impulsion 
to give out something. . . . She discovered 
the social uses of cheap wit; she laid am- 
bushes for anecdotes, a telling form of it 
among a people of no conversational interlo- 
cution. . . . Irish anecdotes are always pop- 
ular in England, as promoting, besides the 
wholesome shake of the sides, a kindly sense 
of superiority. Anecdotes also are portable, 
unlike the lightning-flash, which will not go 
into the pocket. 


Passages like these show Mr. Meredith 
at his brightest ; and how felicitous is this 
bit of commentary upon the ridicule of 
things English: “If the English do it 
themselves, it is ina professionally robust, 
a jocose, kindly way, always with a glance 
at the other things, great things, they excel 
in; and it is done to have the credit of 
doing it.” Occasionally an aphorism as 
concise as true falls from his pen, as when 
he finally says: “ Observation is the most 
enduring of the pleasures of life.” But, 
speaking generally, Mr. Meredith’s ad- 
mirers exaggerate his epigrammatic tal- 
ent, real and considerable as it is, and 
overlook the fact that the epigrams, even 
when good, are often in the way. The 
hard, staccato movement, and brittle snip- 
snap of conversations literally carried on 
in epigrams, tires the reader. It is not 
dialogue, but a series of mental percus- 
sions. Mr. J. M. Barrie, in the Contem- 
porary Review for last October, calls Mr. 
Meredith “the most brilliant of living 
writers.” He is also “the greatest wit 
this country has produced,” and “ Sher- 
idan is not visible beside him.” Poor 
Sheridan! Mr. Barrie tells us that he 
could, an if he would, “‘ tattoo the Contem- 
porary with Mr. Meredith’s triumphs of 
phraseology.” With admirable self-con- 





trol, he forbears to do so, and I shall fol- 
low in his footsteps, and refrain from 
tattooing the Vational. I take this op- 
portunity of saying, however, that critical 
extravagances like Mr. Barrie’s are just 
the sort of thing which deters sensible 
people from approaching an idol envel- 
oped in such “thick, strong, stupefying 
incense-smoke.” Mr. Meredith is a wit; 
thus much may be conceded. Buta great 
wit he is not, and his esfrzt, such as it is, 
exhibited in season and out of season, 
plays him an ill turn almost as often as it 
does him real service. It is a fine, keen 
rapier blade, but you cannot plough a field 
with it. Orit is an amusing companion 
in whose society Mr. Meredith neglects 
his business. And this liability to be 
diverted from the main matter in hand is 
too apt to infect his whole method of 
work, With conscientious art and with a 
vigorous hand. he sketches some minor 
and unimportant figure, while he leaves 
his chief personages half-defined. Sir 
Griffin Dunstane, in “ Diana of the Cross- 
ways,” is drawn with bold, firm strokes, 
and stands out real and living from the 
canvas. Redworthand Dacier, characters 
of prime moment to the story, move pale 
and vague before the reader’s mind. 

The book, however, which, of all Mr. 
Meredith’s books, gives the greatest pleas- 
ure to the greatest number of readers is 
unquestionably “ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel.” To call it clever would be to 
underrate, almost to libel it, for it contains 
much that is better than any cleverness. 
Over and above its other merits it is even, 
in many parts, a well-told story, and that 
is the first requisite in a book professing 
to be a novel. A man may be a keen ob- 
server of life, a brilliant wit, a suggestive 
social essayist, and many other admirable 
things; but can he tell a story clearly and 
well? If not, do not let us call hima 
gteat novelist—he is not even a good 
one. Sir Austin Feverel, a “ scientific hu- 
manist,” otherwise a unique prig, pedani, 
and doctrinaire, has two great objects in 
life: the one to leave posterity a legacy 
of aphorisms embodying that gnomic wis- 
dom which is his peculiar attainment, the 
other to see such wisdom monumental- 
ized in the person of an only son, who is 
to grow up a theory made flesh. To 
keep the youth absolutely unspotted from 
the world, a system of semi-seclusion and 
espionage is enforced, and especially he 
is to be guarded from all possibility of 
sexual influence, whether gross or pure. 
On the whole, a history of an ideal experi- 
ment of this kind would perhaps be more 
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interesting if the material to be experi- 
mented upon were an average rough-and- 
tumble English lad with commonplace 
human failings and the visible germs of 
ordinary human vices. The problem of 
how to keep a typical young male biped 
absolutely clean, spiritually and carnally, 
is one which many a father might like to 
see worked out, if only on paper. But 
Richard Feverel, in many respects an 
ideal youth, lends himself to an ideal 
experiment somewhat too naturally and 
easily for the solution of the problem to 
be ina high degree exciting, or even in- 
structive. Not that he is by any means 
universally acquiescent or ductile. Occa- 
sionally he is disaffected, as when, on his 
fourteenth birthday, he rises in revolt 
against the indignity of submitting to 
medical examination; but, on the whole, 
the subjection of his individuality to his 
father’s “ scientific humanism ” provokes 
less friction than would be observable in 
the case of most youths similarly operated 
upon by rigid theoretic machinery. Ulti- 
mately the story resolves itself into a 
chronicle of how Richard did at last 
break his bonds, anc finally emerge from 
his ‘‘ Ordeal,” in some respects manifestly 
the stronger and wiser for it, in others as 
manifestly the weaker and more foolish. 
Somehow, one would like to know what is 


Mr. Meredith’s own private verdict upon 


the whole matter. It seems a case in 
which, without pedantry, an author may 
be asked to be more explicit as to his own 
drift and intention. Was Sir Austin’s 
“system” altogether a tragic blunder? 
Then let us see calamitous consequences 
naturally flowing from its operation. Ca- 
lamitous consequences do indeed flow, but 
not zaturally, so far as the reader can see, 
from anything; certainly not from “the 
system.” They are directly chargeable, 
not upon Sir Austin’s doctrinaire perver- 
sities, but upon his son’s utterly incdn- 
ceivable and inexplicable conduct after his 
marriage with a delightful girl-wife, whom, 
with a callous cruelty wholly at variance 
with his own previous record, he almost 
immediately deserts for the space of three 
months, and for no earthly reason that the 
reader. can discover. Even the reveren- 
tial Mr. Barrie admits that he cannot 
fathom this mystery of the master’s art, 
and doubtless he has brooded upon it, and 
perhaps even dared to seek light from the 
master himself, after the manner of Ecker- 
mann when he asked Goethe to explain 
**the mothers,” and Goethe either would 
not or could not. To put it mildly, this is 
one of the cases (an unusually flagrant one 
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perhaps) in which Mr. Meredith really 
pays scant courtesy to an average reader’s 
intelligence. To pass off such an episode 
upon us is almost an affront. But, in 
truth, orderly and natural evqjution of in- 
cident is one of the things Mr. Meredith 
hardly ever has at his command; and such 
a deficiency, needless to say, is more than 
a mere surface-flaw in a novelist; it is a 
vital and radical defect, and inevitably 
relegates him to an inferior rank among 
imaginative creators. Nay, more, it 
proves his essential unfitness for the nov- 
elist’s task—an unfitness which may, of 
course, co-exist, as in him it undoubtedly 
does co-exist, with many extraneous gifts 
and graces. Is it extravagant to surmise 
that Mr. Meredith’s early adventure in a 
quite different fieid, that of arabesque ro- 
mance — has left a fatal mark upon all his 
subsequent and quite dissimilar work? 
Absence of logical progression, of natural 
outgrowth and sequence —a glaring want 
of organic evolution in narrative —this is 
what vitiates his stories, destroying them 
as works of art. In profuse but disorderly 
brilliance he can heap together blocks ot 
porphyry and chalcedony and jasper; he 
cannot build. In that astonishing feat of 
unbridled fancy “* The Shaving of Shag- 
pat,” such a defect is scarce distinguish- 
able froma virtue. There we are delighted 
with the mere reign of lawlessness, the 
riot and anarchy of invention, the mag- 
nificent irresponsibility and libertinism of 
adream. There we are content to wan- 
der through gorgeous palaces of enchant- 
ment, without requiring that they shall 
have any foundation more solid than a 
cloudora sunbow. But something of this 
unchecked, self-chartered freedom seems 
to appertain to Mr. Meredith’s literary 
methods in departments of imagination 
where it is wholly out of place, with the 
result that his leading incidents often lack 
not only moral inevitableness but artistic 
cohesion. It is not thus that the masters 
of fiction weave their web of human lives 
and fates. No thread of it is purposeless 
or casual. No flight of the shuttle across 
their loom but is reminiscent of all that 
has gone before, and secretly ominous of 
all that is to come. 

But serious as are the blemishes re- 
ferred to, they are redeemed in “ Richard 
Feverel” by real and great beauties. I 
think there is nothing in fiction more 
charming than the early love-scenes be- 
tween Richard and Lucy. The account 
of their first meeting, when Richard, row- 
|ing on the lake, sees the maiden sitting 
beside an old weir, engaged in the pretty 
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pastime of eating dewberries, is deli- 
ciously sweet and fresh and pure. 


Above green-flashing plunges of the weir, 
and shaken by the thunder below, lilies, golden 
and white, were swaying at anchor among the 
reeds. Meadowsweet hung from the banks, 
thick with weed and trailing bramble, and 
there also hung a daughter of Earth. Her 
face was shaded by a broad straw hat with a 
flexile brim that left her lips and chin in the 
sun. . . . On a closer inspection, you might 
see that her lips were stained. . . . The little 
skylark went up above her, all song, to the 
smooth southern cloud lying along the blue; 
from a dewy copse, standing dark over her 
nodding hat, the blackbird fluted, calling to 
her with thrice mellow note; the kingfisher 
flashed emerald out of green osier; a bow- 
winged heron travelled aloft, searching soli- 
tude; a boat slipped towards her containing a 
dreamy youth, and still she plucked the fruit, 
and ate, and mused, as if no fairy prince were 
invading her territories, and as if she wished 
not for one, or knew not her wishes. Sur- 
rounded by the green shaven meadows, pas- 
toral summer buzz, the weir-fall’s thundering 
white, amid the breath and beauty of wild 
flowers, she was a bit of lovely human life in 
a fair setting: a terrible attraction. The 
Magnetic Youth leaned round to note his 
proximity to the weir-piles and beheld the 
sweet vision. Stiller and stiller grew nature, 
as at the meeting of two electric clouds. 


Mr. Meredith has nothing else that is 
comparable to these scenes, They are 
touched with a delicate bloom and rose- 
light, and all about them one feels the 
breath of nature, the mystery of the earth, 
the seriousness of the sky. 


Then she sang to him one of those majestic 
old Gregorian chants that, wherever you may 
hear them, seem to build up cathedral-walls 
about you. ... The strange solemn note gave 
a religious tone to his love, and wafted him 
into the knightly ages and the reverential 
Heart of Chivalry. 


Richard Feverel himself reminds one 
a good deal of the youthful Shelley, as 
pictured in the masterly pages of Mr. 
Dowden —a sort of youthful Shelley 
minus Shelley’s intellectual greatness. 
The somewhat impracticable youth is also 
accompanied by a matter-of-fact foil in the 
person of Ripton Thompson, a sort of 
Jefferson Hogg, minus Hogg’s perfidy and 
ability. Nothing in the book is more 
spirited and vivid than the sketch of Mrs. 
Mount, “a superior priestess of Paphos,” 
an audacious but powerful study, with 
more of pathos in it than Mr. Meredith 
ever attains when he is deliberately on the 
track of that quality. Clare’s diary, in 
this story, shows pathos of the determined 
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sort with which we are all too familiar. 
Some of the remaining persons of the 
story are laborious and dreary failures. 
The uncles, Adrian and Hippias, tend to 
become mere tedious personifications of 
qualities. Adrian is cynicism and selfish 
intellectuality. Hippias is little more than 
gluttony and indigestion. Both are prod- 
igies of boredom to the reader, who 
wishes them sunk deeper than did ever 
plummet sound. 

“ But ‘ The Egoist,’” one hears some 
disciple of Mr. Meredith asking ;. “ what of 
that unique masterpiece, ‘The Egoist’?” 
For that is the novel which seems to call 
forth more unlimited enthusiasm among 
the members of a certain esoteric cult than 
any other of our author’s works. That is 
pre-eminently the sacred book by which 
the faithfulswear. And here let me quote 
Mr. Louis Stevenson, whose tone is cer- 
tainly very impressive : — 

I should never forgive myself if I forgot 
‘The. Egoist.’? It is art, if you like, but it 
belongs to purely didactic art, and from all 
the novels I have read (and I have read thou- 
sands) stands in a place by itself. Here is a 
Nathan for the modern David; here is a book 
to send the blood into men’s faces. Satire, 
the angry picture of human faults, is not great 
art; we can all be angry with our neighbor; 
what we want is to be shown not his defects, 
of which we are too conscious, but his merits, 
to which we are too blind. And ‘‘ The Ego- 
ist’? is a satire—so much must be allowed; 
but it is a satire of a singular quality, which 
tells you nothing of that obvious mote which 
is engaged from first to last with that invisible 
beam. It is yourself that is hunted down; 
these are your own faults that are dragged 
into the day and numbered, with lingering 
relish, with cruel cunning and precision. A 
young friend of Mr. Meredith’s (as I have the 
story) came tohiminanagony. ‘‘ This is too 
bad of you,’’ he cried, ‘* Willoughby is me! ”’ 
‘* No, my dear fellow,’’ said the author; ‘‘ he 
is all of us.”? I have read ‘* The Egoist ”’ five 
or six times myself, and I mean to read it 
again, for I am like the young friend of the 
anecdote —I think Willoughby an unmanly 
but very serviceable exposure of myself. 

Well, itis only fair to avow that I dis- 
trust myself to speak of “ The Egoist.” 
A critic can only record his own impres- 
sions, always taking care to test and revise 
them by such light as his own private 
study of the principles of literary art on 
lend him; and speaking in sober literal- 
ness, with due attention to the force and 
value of words, my impression of ** The 
Egoist” is that it is the most entirely 
wearisome book purporting to be a novel 
that I ever toiled through in my life. At 
the same time here is a writer of Mr. 
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Stevenson’s eminence whose delight in 
the book is manifestly real, and who, 
moreover, is able to give 4 lucid and telling 
account of the faith that isin him concern- 
ing it. In the face of such evidence an 
unbeliever does well to pause. Opinions 
and tastes may be questioned ; delight in 
a thing cannot be argued with. Although 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, his insufferable 
selfishness, his colossal puppyism, his 
stilted phraseology, and his endless tri- 
flings with the hearts of the very unrealiz- 
able women who revolve around him, are 
to me simply soporific in their monotony 
and inanity, it is none the less clear that the 
book has qualities which fascinate some 
superior minds, and a reader who cannot 
enjoy them will do best to recognize the 
fact that he is not one of Mr. Meredith’s 
elect, acknowledge his own limitedness, 
and say no more about it. On the subject, 
however, of literary style, even a person 
not preordained from the beginning of 
things to appreciate Mr. Meredith’s pecul- 
iar intellectuality, may venture to say a 
word. In all this author’s books one is 
apt to be irritated by occasional verbal 
extravagances, usually taking the form of 
a perverse reluctance to say a plain thing 
in a plain way. “ Hippias perspired con- 
viction.” Somebody “ infrigidated a con- 


genial atmosphere by an overflow of 


exclamatory wonderment.” “Her head 
performed the negative.” ‘“ His novel as- 
similation to the rat-rabble of amatory 
intriguers tapped him on the shoulder un- 
pleasantly,” and so forth. But what is at 
worst a rather too frequent indulgence 
elsewhere, becomes in “ The Egoist ” an 
habitual vice. Hardly a page but is disfig- 
ured by some fantastic foppery of expres- 
sion. ‘ He tried to say in jest, that it was 
not always a passionate admiration that 
held the rogue fast; but he muddled it in 
the thick of his conscious thunder.” “ The 
accidental blossoming of his ideal, with 
Mrs. Mountstuart, on the heels of Clara’s 
offence, restored him to full command of 
his art of detachment, and he threw her 
out, quite apart from himself, to contem- 
plate her disgraceful revolutions.” “ His 
mouth shut rigidly, and there was a spring- 
ing increase of the luminous wavering of 
his eyes.” “A strong smell of something 
left out struck Dr. Corney.” (This gen- 
tleman says toa boy, “ You are worthy of 
a gratuitous breakfast in the front parlor 
of the best hotel of the place they call 
Arcadia.”) “Clara swam to meet them.” 
“ The celestial irony suffused her, and she 
bathed and swam on it.” “She swam 
for a brilliant instant on tears.” 
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Mountstuart swam upon Willoughby.” 
(All the people in Mr. Meredith’s novels 
swim a great deal in conversation, besides 
frequently “ pouncing ” and “plumping” 
upon one another.) ‘“ De Craye shadowed 
a deep droop on the bend of his head be- 
fore Clara.” (This means he bowed to 
her.) “ Willoughby expected no. In his 
expectation of it he hung inflated.” “He 
was taken with galvanic jumpings of the 
spirit within him.” ‘ She squeezed her- 
self shadowily.” ‘She saw young Cross- 
jay, springing with pots of jam in him, 
join his patron at a bound, and taking a 
lift of arms, fly aloft, clapping heels.” 
Somebody describes a girl as “ just a whiff 
of an idea of a daughter of a piccadillo- 
goddess.” Soft cushions are “ redolent 
of jadies’ hands.” Threatening to kiss a 
girl is “ shadowing forth asalute.” “The 
gulf of a caress hove in view like an enor- 
mous billow hollowing under the curled 
ridge.” What kind of English is the 
following: ‘ This petrifaction of egoism 
would from amazedly to austerely refuse 
the petition,’”—or this: “The father of 
the little maid’s appreciation of his volatil- 
ity”? A young lady had a nose that was 
“not acutely interrogatory or inviting to 
gambols,” and we learn that “ the build of 
her winter-beechwood hair lost the touch 
of nymph-like and whimsical, and strange- 
ly, by mere outline, added to her appear- 
ance of studious concentration.” 

No milder word than detestable can be 
applied to the preposterous style of which 
the foregoing sentences are examples, and 
vile as it is, it is surpassed in extremity of 
insutferableness by the— what shall we 
call it? Intellectual coxcombry seems a 
blunt phrase, but is any courteous phrase 
available that will adequately describe the 
airs of superiority, the affectations of orig- 
inality, the sham profundities, the counter- 
feit subtleties, the pseudo-oracularisms of 
this book? “The poet is at once the 
spectre of the kitchen-midden and our 
ripest issue.” “The Egoist is the Son of 
Himself: he is also the Father.” Preten- 
tious verbiage like this, spread over three 
volumes, which contain no more solid sub- 
stance in the shape of actual story than 
might have been fitly compressed into 
three chapters, becomes, to a common- 
sense reader, simply nauseating. As for 
the meagre and bloodless puppets that 
jibber and posture before us in lieu of 
credible human figures, Mr. Meredith him- 
self has unintentionally described them by 
anticipation long ago in “ The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel.” Honest Farmer Blaize 
is looking at the colored prints in a book 
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of feminine fashions, and is requested to 
admire the attitudes. “Attitoods!” he 
exclaims. ‘ Why, they’re all attitood! 
They’re nothing but attitood !” 

To be the idol of the zesthetes, the dar- 
ling of the superior people, is perhaps a 
hard fate, but no one can be held account- 
able for the antics of his own admirers. 
Rather is he to be condoled with on the 
folly of his friends, the friends from whom, 
perhaps, he deserves to be saved. Severe 
criticism will not necessarily kill even the 
worst and most meretricious writer, but 
such a one cannot long survive deification. 
We see hurry, strain, fatigue, written even 
upon Mr. Meredith’s best work ; what true 
service is rendered him by pitting him 
against the easeful, victorious masters? 
The one blunder of Marsyas was challeng- 
ing the god. Happily there is much in 
literature which, though it falls far short 
of greatness, we could yet ill spare. The 
age of the giants may possibly be past, 
but 

the feet 
Of fabled fairies, when the sun goes down, 
Trip o’er the grass where wrestlers strove by 
day. 
We have many delightful novelists still 
amongst us, and their charm is usually 
strongest when they seem freest from any 


supposed obligation to be great, from any 
tendency to assume that greatness is ex- 


pected of them. They are the men —and 
women — who have gauged their own pow- 
ers, recognized their own limits; who 
know what they can do, and do it quietly. 
Mr. Meredith is not one of them. He 
tries to do something more, and a look of 
defeat, of frustration, of perplexity, hangs 
about his partial achievement. It is pain- 
fully reflected in his style, which suggests 
a perpetual craning forward to snatch 
something that swings outof reach. Now, 
mere ease of style often gets more credit 
than is its due. It is ease with power, or 
ease with splendor, that is the valuable 
thing. Anybody can be at ease in a shoot- 
ing-jacket and knickerbockers. To look 
comfortable in court-dress is distinction. 
Either costume has its recommendations ; 
but Mr. Meredith seems to fancy himself 
in a combination of the two, and the effect 
is not happy. It is not a sartorial triumph. 
A style that seems at once stiff without 
dignity and lax without ease ; a style that 
attempts rapidity, to achieve fuss ; a style 
aggressively marked and mannered, an in- 
tractable style that takes the initiative, 
leads the way, dominates the situation, 
when it should be (as style should always 
be in prose fiction) simply an obedient in- 
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strument, a blade to carve with, not to be 
flashed in our eyes; the possession of 
such a style may not seem to argue a high 
degree of fitness for any line of literary 
effort, but it does assuredly indicate a 
special degree of unfitness for the task of 
telling a story. And in truth Mr. Mere- 
dith can at all events do anything else 
better than he can tell a story. Without 
constructive ability, without power to con- 
ceive and fashion forth realizable human 
creatures, without aptitude for natural 
evolution of incident, without the racon- 
teur’s instinct for knowing what will keep 
his company awake, he has yet many en- 
dowments. He is an epigrammatist, with 
scintillations of steely-cold wit; he is a 
poet, with glimpses of beauty; he is a so- 
cial essayist, with acute observation and 
suggestive criticism of human conditions 
and conventions. He is all these excel- 
lent things, and more; and the fault is 
nature’s rather than his, that he is not a 
novelist. WILLIAM WATSON. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ARCHIBALD PRENTICE, 


A PAGE IN THE HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. 


In the upper ward of Lanarkshire, situ- 
ated right in the centre as it were of a 
natural amphitheatre of hills through 
which the river Clyde placidly winds its 
way past the town of Lanark to its Falls, 
stands the farmhouse of Covington Mains. 
It is one of those delightfuliy old-fash- 
ioned buildings with low ceilings and gen- 
eral air of snugness abhorrent no doubt to 
the minds of sanitary inspectors, but which 
even sanitary inspectors would perhaps 
allow to be not without its compensatory 
advantages as in the long wintry nights, 
comfortably seated in the wainscoted par- 
lor or round the blazing kitchen fire, one 
listened to the wind as it rushed down the 
side of Tinto, whistling among the trees 
in the park, or roaring among the chimney- 
tops, reminding one of the snow-clad hills 
and the bleak moorlands beyond. Hardly 
a stone’s throw from the front door stands 
the “ Auld Tower,” the substantial ruins 
of an old keep or castle, built, so tradition 
says, by Lindsay of Covington in the year 
of grace 1442, whose walls, even yet in 
some places ten feet in thickness, tell of 
times when 


Tooming faulds, or sweeping of a glen 
Had still been held the deeds of gallant men. 


True, it was not till 1750 that Archibald 
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Prentice’s grandfather, David, a douce, 
quiet man, and a subscriber to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, a notable thing in a man 
of his station in those days, removed with 
his fair wife, Agnes, daughter of Alex- 
ander Reid of Covenanting memory, from 
the bare uplands of Knowknowton, where 
even oats did not always ripen, to the 
lower and milder levei of the Clyde at 
Covington. Nevertheless the influence 
of historic memories such as the old tower 
conveyed was not likely to be lost upon 
Archibald, who remembered with pride 
how one of his ancestors, Sir John Pren- 
tice, the laird of Thorn, had fought with 
General Lockhart under the Common- 
wealth, and how more recently his great- 
grandfather, Archibald of Staine, had 
played a stout part in the conflict at Both- 
well Bridge. David Prentice, the grand- 
father, died in 1756, and was succeeded 
by his younger son, Archibald, who in 
1763 married for his wife the beautiful 
daughter of his uncle, Thomas Prentice 
of Hinchilwood. An admirable specimen 
of the Scottish yeoman of the last century, 
hard-headed, industrious, religious, some- 
what austere, he ruled his household with 
a despotism which affection and respect 
on the part of the ruled made light and 
easy. 

Among the numerous visitors who at 
different times enjoyed the plain but 
hearty hospitality of the Mains was Rob- 
ert Burns himself, when on his way to 
push his fortunes in Edinburgh about the 
end of 1786. His advent was eagerly ex- 
pected, and his visit long remembered by 
the farmers in the neighborhood. They 
had all read with delight the poems he 
had published, and were anxious to see 
the ploughman who had as it were shed a 
halo of glory around them as well as him- 
self. Accordingly they were invited by 
the “ gudeman of the Mains” to meet him 
at a late dinner, the signal of his arrival 
being a white sheet attached to a pitchfork 
fixed on the top of acorn-stack in the barn- 
yard. “ At length,” says Prentice, recount- 
ing the incident in a letter to Professor 
John Wilson, “ Burns arrived mounted on 
a pownie, borrowed of Mr. Dalrymple of 
Orangefield, near Ayr. Instantly was the 
white flag hoisted, and as instantly were 
seen the farmers issuing from their houses 
and converging to the point of meeting. 
A glorious evening, or rather night, which 
borrowed something from the morning, 
followed, and the conversation of the poet 
confirmed and increased the admiration 
created by his writings.” Next morning, 
after breakfasting with a large party at a 
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neighboring farmhouse, Burns departed 
for Edinburgh on his “ pownie,” which he 
afterwards returned to its owner by John 
Samson, brother of the immortal ** Tam,” 
with a letter to Mr. Reid of Barquharry, a 
friend of the Prentices, in which he ex- 
pressed the pleasure he had experienced 
in meeting his friends at Covington. “ No 
words,” he said, “can do justice to Mr. 
Prentice. Plain warm hospitality and 
strong sound sense are truly his.” 

In 1773 Archibald’s first wife died, and 
in 1780 he married Helen, daughter of 
John Stoddart of the Bank, a farm in the 
parish of Carnwath. Of the seven chil- 
dren of this marriage, the youngest but 
one, Archibald, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in December, 1792. 

At the age of six he was sent to the 
parish school where, under a dominie who 
possessed every qualification for his office 
except a knowledge of the art of teaching, 
he learnt as much oras little as a thought- 
less schoolboy was likely to learn. For- 
tunately, however, he was not wholly 
dependent for his education on what he 
learnt at school. His father seldom taught 
directly, but, in the opinion of his son, he 
did what was perhaps equally useful — he 
asked questions and never waited for an 
answer. Then when he had learned to 
read, and when the wet weather prevented 
him seeking his amusement out of doors, 
there was the parish library, recently es- 
tablished at the instigation of his father, 
from which to borrow books. Nor is it 
without interest for us to learn that in this 
family the most generally read and most 
thoroughly appreciated book was “ Don 
Quixote.” Sancho Panza soon became a 
household ward, and at the threshing-mill, 
the turnip-hoeing, and the shearing, his 
proverbs were in constant use among the 
serving-men. But young Prentice, who 
failed to relish altogether the squire’s 
humor, was touched to his very soul by 
the lofty chivalry and noble idealism of 
the Knight of La Mancha. 

Those were happy days at the Mains, 
and they came to an end all too soon. 
Before he had completed his twelfth year 
Prentice was engaged to a Mr. Rankin, a 
respectable baker in Edinburgh, famous 
for his biscuits. But the preliminary steps 
in learning the baking-trade, consisting 
mainly as they did in carrying a heavy 
load of bread and hot rolls on his head 
every morning and in taking out and rid- 
dling ashes from the oven in the afternoon, 
proved excessively irksome tohim. Some 
six months after he had been thus em- 
ployed he received a visit from one of his 
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father’s ploughmen, whose disgust at see- 
ing “a son of the gudeman of the Mains 
riddlin’ asse’, ” some of which the appren- 
tice prudently allowed to fall on him, may 
easily be imagined, when it is remembered 
that in Lanarkshire no greater degradation 
could befall a man or boy than the milking 
of cows or the riddling of ashes. A few 
days after he received a letter from his 
father intimating that if he thought he 
should not like to be a baker he was at 
liberty to return home. The permission 
thus guardedly given was not neglected, 
and, having shaken off the dust of the 
bake-house from his clothes, he was soon 
back once more at Covington. In the fol- 
lowing summer (1805) he, however, again 
found himself in Edinburgh, this time as 
the apprentice of a Mr. Samuel Somer- 
ville, woollen draper in the Lawn Market. 
Old Samuel was a bachelor and much 
“fashed ” with his temper, and the young 
apprentice found no little difficulty in al- 
ways pleasing him. “ Never mind, laddie,” 
said old Jean Inglis, his master’s only 
servant, when he one day complained to 
her about him; “there was naebody ever 
stuck fast in this world but Lot’s wife ”— 
a piece of homely philosophy not without 
its value to him in after life. Meanwhile 
his father had been persuaded by Mr. 
Reid of Barquharry that Glasgow, with its 


wholesale manufacturing business, pre- 
sented much better opportunities for an 
enterprising youth than did shopkeeping 
Edinburgh, and accordingly, after having 
served his three years’ apprenticeship 
with Somerville, he was invited to stay at 
Fergushill until ar opening in some ware- 


house presented itself. Reid, who had 
been the means of introducing Burns to 
the people at Covington, was a person of 
some consequence in his locality. He had 
two large farms in his own holding, be- 
sides being factor to the Earl of Eglinton 
with a salary of £500 a year anda good 
old-fashioned house, a few fields and a 
large orchard on the north side of Eglin- 
ton Park rent free. To him young Pren- 
tice was of some little service in reading 
his letters, docketing them, and answering 
the less important. 

Among those which it was his fortune 
to read was one from Burns’s 


Rough, rude, ready-witted Rankin, 
The wale of cocks for fun and drinkin’. 


Poor fellow! His fun and drinking had 
reduced him to poverty, and the letter, in 
which there was some wit of the roughest 
nature, was to acknowledge the receipt of 
£20 which the earl allowed him as an 
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annual pension. Baillie Greenshields and 
Tam Samson’s brother, John, two other of 
Burns’s old Kilmarnock cronies, were fre- 
quent visitors at Fergushill. The baillie’s 
dinner dress was yellow buckskin breeches 
and white-topped boots, and ,the usual in- 
vitation to him ran: “ DEAR BAILLIE, — 
The leather breeks and tap boots on 
Thursday. — G. R.” 

For the rest, young Prentice found the 
time glide away so pleasantly in the con- 
stant company of Miss Reid, whom he 
regarded with mingled feelings of boyish 
admiration and of devotion such as Don 
Quixote felt for the duchess, that it was 
not without a pang of regret that he heard 
that a situation had at last been secured 
for him in the warehouse of Mr. Grahame, 
brother of James Grahame the poet. 

He was soon at work among the 
“ creeshie weavers ” ata salary of £15 a 
year, and before long was promoted to the 
counting-house. Two rather remarkable 
men had preceded him as book-keeper. 
The first was Burns’s celebrated Dr. Horn- 
book (“Jock Hornbook i’ the clachan”’); 
and Hornbook’s successor was John 
Young, a facetious and very clever fellow, 
apt however at times to allow his work to 
fall into arrears. He afterwards became 
known to the world as Dr. John Young, 
professor of moral philosophy in the Bel- 
fast Institution. 

Prentice had hardly completed his sec- 
ond year’s apprenticeship when he was 
appointed traveller to the house in En- 
gland. The proposal nearly took away his 
breath. To be elevated to the high and 
mighty profession of bagman, and that 
after only two years’ apprenticeship! But 
Thomas Grahame had not formed his 
opinion rashly. And to Prentice’s objec- 
tion that he was too young, too inexperi- 
enced, too diffident, and not smart enough 
to hold his own with his fellow bagmen, 
he replied that he was the best judge of his 
capabilities, and forthwith cancelled his 
indentures and gave him asalary of £80 
a year, to be increased if the expectations 
formed of him were realized. After all, 
the bagmen, or representatives, as they 
preferred to style themselves, proved to 
be not such dreadfully wild fowl as he had 
been led to imagine. Collectively they 
were formidable, great at table, oracular 
in speech, men who had seen the world 
and knew it, not to be tackled except when 
now and then one was caught singly, when 
it was discovered that some of them were 
after all mere wind-bags. An anecdote, 
which Prentice used to relate with great 
glee, illustrates pretty accurately the kind 
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of men among whom he was thrown at 
this time, though a rara avis like Richard 
Cobden would sometimes spring from 
their midst and astonish the world. 


One evening, after having supped in com- 
pany with some eight or ten of them at the Old 
Swan in Market Street, Manchester, a dashing 
young man from Nottingham in buckskin 
shorts and boots with immaculate tops, sug- 
gestive of a profound acquaintance with the 
use of oxalic acid, and who perhaps from that 
practical application had studied chemistry, 
was dilating eloquently, much to the edifica- 
tion of the company, on that science, when the 
door was opened and a tall person entered, 
who humbly took his seat at a round table in 
a corner of the room. I whispered our chair- 
man to ask him to take his seat with us. 
‘*No, no,’’ he replied; ‘‘he is only some 
Owdham fellow.’’ But the appearance of the 
stranger was not that of a country manufac- 
turer. He seemed to be about twenty-eight 
years of age, with a profusion of light hair 
flowing loosely and rather wildly. He was 
dressed in a drab shooting-jacket, a reddish 
waistcoat, drab shorts, and long yellow gaiters, 
and might have passed for a well-to-do farmer 
or miller, or perhaps one of the smaller class 
of gentry not very careful of the fashions of 
the day. He sat listening very attentively to 
the discourse, and then said: ‘*‘ Gentlemen, I 
live in a country place and have seldom an 
opportunity of listening to such intellectual 
conversation, and would esteem it a favor if 
you would allow me to take a seat at your 
table.’”’ The request couched in such terms 
was of course acceded to, and he was gra- 
ciously installed as one of ourcompany. The 
discourse on chemistry proceeded. The stran- 
ger now and then begged a little explanation, 
deferentially, almost humbly, hoped he was 
not troublesome, but he liked to add to his 
smal] stock of knowledge, and so went on ask- 
ing apparently simple questions until he 
brought the unfortunate bagman to the end of 
his tether, which was not a very long one. 
The discomfited took himself off to bed, and 
was soon followed by the rest, one of them 
remarking, sotto voce, as he passed me, that 
the fellow knew more than he professed. I 
saw he did, and said to him: ‘‘ They have left 
us alone, sir, shall we have another glass of 
brandy and water together?’’ ‘* With all my 
heart,’’? said he. The conversation from sci- 
ence went to literature, from general litera- 
ture to poetry, from poetry to poets, from 
Burns to Scott, and from Scott to Grahame. 
The stranger pronounced a beautifully dis- 
criminate eulogium on Grahame’s ‘‘ Sabbath.”’ 
When he had done I looked him in the face 
and said, ‘* You are John Wilson.’’ ‘* How 
the deuce,’’ said he, ‘‘ dic you find that out, 
young bagman?’’ I rose and went to my 
driving-box which was in the room, and laid 
before him ‘*‘ A Monody on James Grahame,”’ 


the lines on Grahame were published while 
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his ‘‘ Isle of Palms,’’ Wilson’s first published 
volume, was passing through the press, and 
that consequently at that time he was quite 
unknown to the public], which I had received 
by post that morning from my master, who 
was Grahame’s brother. ‘‘Ah!’’ said he, 
‘fan acute young fellow you are for a bag- 
man. Shall we have another glass of brandy 
and water?’’ I had no objection, but the bar 
was locked. ‘Then bring us,’’ called Wil- 
son to the waiter, ‘‘a bucket of cold water 
and bedroom candles, and we will break up 
when we like.”? Three o’clock struck. ‘I 
am going by a Yorkshire coach at six o’clock,”’ 
said Wilson; ‘‘it’s no use going to bed now, 
will you see me off?” ‘* Certainly I will,”’ 
said I, and I saw him off; but I made no note 
of that night and morning’s talk. I wish I 
had, for there was in Wilson’s conversation 
all the extravagance and all the beauty of the 
‘* Lights and Shadows ’”’ of Christopher North. 


In 1813, while staying at the White 
Horse Hotel at Leeds, he made the ac- 
quaintance of another remarkable man, 
whose appearance constantly reminded 
him of Burns’s lines, 


Auld carline nature, 
To make amends for scrimpit stature 
Had stamped the man on ilka feature. 


It was John Childs, printer, of Bungay in 
Suffolk. The acquaintance soon ripened 
into a warm and intimate friendship, which 
lasted without interruption unti] the death 
of Childs in 1853. He had gained anew 
friend just when he lost an old one. A 
few weeks afterwards his father died. The 
first death in the family, it affected him 
very much. “I often dream,” he said 
many years later, “of that noble old man, 
but always of him as alive and talking to 
me across the table in the wainscoted 
room at Covington.” In 1815 Thomas 
Grahame, acting upon Prentice’s advice, 
removed his business from Glasgow to 
Manchester, and a few weeks after the 
completion of his five years’ apprentice- 
ship Prentice found himself installed in 
No. 1 Peel Street as the partner of his 
former master. 

These, it will be remembered, were the 
days of Lord Sidmouth and “ wholesome 
severity ; ” of corn laws and dear bread ; of 
government spies and agricultural dis- 
tress ; of selfishness and imbecility in high 
places, and of misery and brutality among 
the masses. That Lancashire suffered 
little from the spy-fomented risings that 
convulsed Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire was almost entirely due to the exer- 
tions of the Manchester Reformers of that 


by John Wilson [it will be remembered that | time, “a small but determined band,” as 


| Richard Potter used to call them. 


At this 











time there existed in Manchester a small 
weekly paper, known as Cowdroy’s Ga- 
sette, exercising considerable influence 
among the more intelligent workingmen 
in the neighborhood, but, like other pro- 
vincial papers of the day, containing little 
more than an abstract of what had ap- 
peared during the week in the London 
journals. The importance, however, of the 
Gazette as an organ for the propagation of 
Reform principles was quickly recognized 
by Prentice, and he and several others 
contributed frequent articles to it, which 
Cowdroy, a stout-hearted, honest man, 
gladly printed, bravely undertaking the 
risk of giving utterance to opinions most 
unpalatable to the powers that were. Nor 
was the danger he ran an imaginary one, 
as may be gathered from the fact that the 
members of the Manchester Literary So- 
ciety, like the members of the Liverpool 
Roscoe Society in the days of Pitt and the 
French Revolution, thought it advisable 
to suspend their meetings and to. relegate 
their discussions on questions of litera- 
ture and political economy to their own 
firesides. Not being able to close their 
eyes to the distress around them, and de- 
spairing of any real attempt on the part of 
the government to remedy or alleviate it, 
the position of the Reformers became so 
uncomfortable that some of the younger 
and more ardent of them (like other clever 
young men before them) seriously contem- 
plated emigrating to one of the western 
states of the American Union, where it 
was proposed to form a joint-stock com- 
pany and purchase a tract of land in Ohio, 
lying along some stream emptying itself 
into a navigable river. “It was a pleas- 
ant dream,” wrote Prentice many years 
after, “this imagination of a tract some 
fifty or sixty miles in length by four in 
breadth gradually filling up with intelli- 
gent men, enjoying the rude plenty of the 
new world with the civilization of the old! 
Ourselves sitting under our own vines and 
our own fig-trees, planted with our own 
hands, surveying the golden wheat waving 
on land turned up by our own hard labor 
or directing care, and offering an asylum, 
amongst us and around us, to the op- 
pressed of our native land.” But the 
whisperings of conscience that something 
ought first to be done prevailed. Perhaps 
too the fact that he had about this time 
{June 3rd, 1819) married the daughter of 
Mr. James Thomson of Oatridge near 
Linlithgow, an old friend of his father’s, 
had something to do with his own decision 
in this respect. The want, however, of 
some more efficient organ than Cowdroy’s 
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Gazette was keenly felt by the Reformers, 
and Prentice, after having consulted with 
his cousin, the editor of the Glasgow 
Chronicle, and several other experienced 
editors, became convinced that a_thor- 
ough-going Radical paper was not only 
possible in Manchester, but that it might 
also be made profitable. 

The plan was mooted, and in May, 1821, 
the Manchester Guardian was started on 
its future prosperous career under the 
editorship of Mr. John Edward Taylor. 
But bitter disappointment was in store for 
the more advanced Reformers. ‘Taylor, 
whose political principles were in their 
opinion of rather a lukewarm description, 
soon abandoned the arduous task of 
preaching unpalatable reforms, and took 
up his abode in the convenient half-way 
house of Whiggery. This apostasy of the 
Guardian, for so it was regarded, created 
considerable dissatisfaction among a num- 
ber of gentlemen who had been mainly 
instrumental in its establishment, and 
Prentice, whose predilection for journal- 
ism had been cordially recognized by his 
friends, was advised to purchase Cow- 
droy’s Gazette and start an opposition 
paper. 

Accordingly in June, 1824, the first num- 
ber of the Manchester Gazette appeared, 
and soon won for itself a high, if not the 
highest, place among the provincial papers 
of the day. The year 1826, however, was 
one of great commercial depression, and 
among the houses that went to the wall 
was one that had opened a credit for him 
witha bank at the time he purchased his 
paper. The accident happened most un- 
fortunately, for the Gazette had already 
begun to make its way, and promised 
speedily to become a good property. Find- 
ing bankruptcy inevitable, he on January 
12th, 1828, issued an address to his read- 
ers, in which he set forth plainly and 
honestly the facts of the case. There was 
a very general expression of sympathy for 
him, and the Gazette passing out of his 
hands to be incorporated with the J/an- 
chester Times, he was asked to take the 
entire management of the new paper, the 
first number of which appeared on Octo- 
ber 17th, 1828. 

As an editor Prentice frequently of- 
fended against the generally recognized 
notions of newspaper propriety. He 
would quote passages from any writer, 
sometimes even whole articles, which 
seemed to him particularly appropriate or 
likely to promote the cause he was advo- 
cating. For this he was loudly denounced 
by his more strait-laced contemporaries. 
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His insertion of the best of Cobbett’s 
articles at one time called forth quite a 
storm of protests, and he was pestered 
with letters warning him to desist from 
doing what scarcely any other journalist 
did. But he went on his own way, fear- 
lessly advocating what he knew to be 
true, utterly regardless of what hornet’s 
nest he might pull about his ears. His 
friends, Dr. Bowring, at that time editor 
of the Westminster Review, and Colonel 
Thompson, of whose “ Anti-Corn-Law 
Catechism ” he distributed four thousand 
copies with his paper, encouraged him 
and sent him their own articles. The 
Tories became alarmed at the progress 
Manchester was making towards Reform 
and seized the opportunity presented by 
his denunciation of a certain Captain 
Grimshaw, whom he asserted was accus- 
tomed to give indecent toasts at public 
dinners, to institute proceedings against 
him for libel. 

Fortified by his extensive knowledge of 
the principles of English law, and the 
sagacious counsels of Bentham, Prentice 
defended himself. His victory was com- 
plete, and congratulations poured in from 
all quarters. A number of gentlemen de- 
sirous of expressing their sense of the 
stand made by him against judge-made 
law presented him with a splendid silver 


snuff-box bearing the inscription “ Pre- 
sented to Archibald Prentice of Manches- 
ter, Laborer, by one hundred of his fellow- 


laborers.” Inthe indictment he had been 
termed a “ laborer,” and in his address to 
the jury he had said, using the words of 
Jeremy Bentham, “ Yes! a laborer I am 
in a certain sense and I glory in so being. 
A laborer I am and a laborer I have long 
been in the field of Parliamentary Re- 
form; and for my labors in that field, 
rather than for any injury to Captain 
Grimshaw, I suspect I owe my appearance 
before you to-day.” But the compliment 
that pleased him best was a letter of con- 
gratulation from Bentham himself. 

Of Bentham’s writings he had long been 
a devoted admirer, and shortly before his 
trial he had the pleasure of making the 
personal acquaintance of the venerable 
jurist and of walking with him in Milton’s 
garden. But when he saw him the oil was 
fast wasting in the lamp which had burned 
so long and so brightly. He died on the 
day before the Reform Bill passed, and he 
knew it was to pass, 

Towards the close of 1836 an Anti-Corn- 
Law Association had been founded in 
London mainly by the influence of Joseph 
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but London, for reasons which are too 
patent to need explanation, proved utterly 
worthless as the centre of an agitation 
necessary for the destruction of such a 
powerful monopoly as was secured by 
the corn-laws. The circumstance which 
transferred the agitation from London to 
Manchester might, humanly speaking, be 
reckoned an accident. Early in Septem- 
ber, 1838, Dr. Bowring returned from a 
commercial mission in Egypt and Turkey, 
and Prentice, having been informed that 
he was about to pass through Manchester 
to visit his constituents at Blackburn, 
hastily invited a number of prominent 
Manchester men to meet him at the York 
Hotel. About sixty responded to the in- 
vitation and Prentice was called to the 
chair. Bowring’s speech created great 
enthusiasm, and Mr. James Howie having 
suggested that the assembly should form 
itself into an association for the repeal of 
the corn-laws and the proposal being well 
received, Prentice invited all who were 
favorable to the object to meet at the 
same place on the following Monday fort- 
night. Accordingly on Monday, Septem- 
ber 24th, there assembled in the same 
room Edward Baxter, W. A. Cunningham, 
Andrew Dalziel, James Howie, James 
Leslie, Archibald Prentice, and Philip 
Thomson. “These seven men,” says Bas- 
tiat, “with that manly determination 
which characterizes the Anglo-Saxon race, 
resolved to overturn every monopoly by 
legal means and accomplish without dis- 
turbance, without effusion of blood, simply 
by the power of opinion, a revolution as 
profound, perhaps more profound than 
that which our forefathers worked to effect 
in 1789.” Such were the small beginnings 
out of which sprang the mighty Anti-Corn- 
Law League. From the very first day 
Prentice threw himself heart and soul into 
the agitation. ‘I resolved,” he said, “ that 
my pen should allow no landlord fallacy 
to appear unanswered, and that my paper 
should be devoted to record the proceed- 
ings of the new movement, — not as its 
organ but as an independent coadjutor in 
the good work. Hence an occupation of 
space for eight years, more probably than 
any weekly newspaper ever devoted to a 
single subject. During that long struggle 
I was often told that it would be more to 
my interest if I made the Manchester 
Times more of a newspaper. It mattered 
not. If journalism was not to effect pub- 
lic good it was not the employment for 
me ; and now, at the end of fourteen years, 
calmly looking back upon the past, I not 


Hume and other Parliamentary Radicals ; | only do not regret the course which I took, 
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but am deeply thankful that no temptation 
induced me to swerve from a straightfor- 
ward and, as I believed, a righteous pur- 
pose.” 

At last, in 1846, when the long campaign 
had come to an end, and the laws to pre- 
vent the free importation of corn were 
prospectively repealed, it was thought fit- 
ting that out of the surplus funds of the 
League some slight recognition of their 
services ought to be made to the members 
of the Executive Committee. The testi- 
monial took the form of a silver service of 
tea and coffee of two hundred and forty 
ounces, and was in its way a handsome 
present. But to Childs, who knew how 
much the League had been indebted in its 
infancy to the single-minded zeal of Pren- 
tice, and how he had worn himself out 
in its service, this piece of plate seemed 
almost an insult, considering the hand- 
some presents that were then on foot for 
Cobden and Bright. “ You might as well 
have given him a pig’s tail,” he exclaimed 
to Tohn Brooks. Prentice, however, merely 
laughed at this characteristic outburst of 
indignation. “A man who goes about 
complaining that he is misunderstood and 
ill-used,” he said, “‘is generally a worth- 
less sort of fellow.” Nevertheless Chiids 
was not so very far wide of the mark after 
all. Nor were his strictures on the Anti- 
Corn-Law movement —that it had culti- 
vated a mercenary spirit in Manchester 
men, and that there was a very great deal 
that was unlovely about it—to be dis- 
missed asa libel. That Prentice should 
have gained nothing, but on the contrary 
have lost considerably in a pecuniary 
sense by the movement, was what might 
have been inferred from the beginning. 
His support, though constant and earnest, 
was not to be bought. His paper, he de- 
clared, was not an organ to be at the bid- 
ding of any class or party. 

This of course was quixotic, and the 
result of it was that in 1845 a company 
was started to run another Radical paper 
in Manchester wholly devoted to the man- 
ufacturing interest. This was the JZan- 
chester Examiner, the first number of 
which, under the management of Thomas 
— appeared on January roth, 
1846. 

It proved a serious blow to the older 
paper, and naturally roused Childs’s indig- 
nation to boiling point. Writing to Colonel 
Thompson in May, 1846, he complained 
bitterly about it, and to Thompson’s reply, 
that he had heard that Prentice was not 
active enough, he said: ‘“ The complaint 
that you have heard that Prentice was not 
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active is just the point a cunning man, 
who had benefited by him and wanted no 
more of his help, would alight upon. He 
is as active as he ever was. He was 
always. I have known him more than 
thirty years a faithful, earnest, principled 
man, and he never forfeited a principle. 
He was the father, the intellectual and 
moral guide of the League through its 
childhood and youth into manhood, and I 
should like to know what Cobden and 
Bright would have done on many a stormy 
day without him. Shall I say what they 
would have done without his help? But 
now that they are become machines for 
working Reform-Club tactics, and Prentice 
does not, as he never did, go in that 
groove, the insolence of factory-system 
wealth swaggers in his face with an oppo- 
sition paper and ten thousand pounds.” 
In 1847 Prentice disposed of his interest 
in the Manchester Times, which in the 
following year was incorporated with the 
Examiner under the joint editorship of 
Paulton and Ballantyne, and thus termi- 
nated his career as a journalist. 

The United States had long possessed 
considerable interest for him, not only be- 
cause of its democratic institutions, but 
also because it had become the adopted 
country of several members of his family, 
and now having freed himself from his 
paper he was at liberty to carry out an 
agreement he had made with John Brooks 
to accompany him thither in his search 
for relaxation and health. Of his expe- 
riences he has left an interesting and at 
that time valuable account in his “ Tour 
in the United States,” which he printed 
in a cheap form in order to promote emi- 
gration and to be of service to intending 
emigrants. On his return from America 
he obtained an appointment in the gas- 
office of the Manchester Corporation, 
which enabled him to devote a consider- 
able time to the literary work in which he 
was then engaged. 

But his time and energy were now 
chiefly devoted to the completion of the 
“ Historical Sketches and Personal Rem- 
iniscences of Manchester from 1792 to 
1832,” a considerable portion of which 
had already been printed in the columns 
of'the Manchester Times in 1847-48. The 
‘“* Sketches ” were published in 1851, witha 
dedication to his cousins Elizabeth, Agnes, 
and Beatrice Prentice, sisters of David 
Prentice, the founder in 1811 and, until 
his death in 1837, the editor of the G/as- 
gow Chronicle. The book, which is very 
good reading, having been well received, 
he immediately devoted himself to the 
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preparation of the “ History of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League,” which was dedicated 
to John Childs and published in 1853. 
Carlyle, to whom he sent a copy, replied 
in the following characteristically kind let- 
ter, which may serve in lieu of further 
criticism : — 
CHELSEA, 11 Nov., 1853. 

DEAR Str, —I have to thank you for the 
second and final volume of your ‘‘ History of 
the League,’’ which along with an agreeable 
letter from your hand, arrived the night before 
last. You have done a good work in putting 
down, in an authentic condensed form for the 
use of contemporaries or of posterity who may 
be interested in it, the particulars of that im- 
portant Adventure, — the successful revolt of 
the shuttle and steam-engine against the shot- 
bolt and double barrel: which will unques- 
tionably make an epoch in British history; 
tho’ I fear, it is by no means the end of the 
Battle either! Alas, already the Hudsons, 
etc., are uglier than any Dukes we have ever 
had; and there are battles fiercer than ever 
still ahead of us for very life or what is better! 
Meanwhile you, as I say, have done manfully 
and well, in your part of the affair; you indi- 
vidually, I believe, kindled that League into 
being; and you now record with a certain 
rough veracity and energy which I much like, 
the victories it gained in this world. What- 
ever is to follow next, all men owe you their 
thanks—and surely I in particular. Alas, 
poor Childs cannot read this volume; he is 
gone out of the struggle: may all the brave go 
as honorably. With many thanks and re- 
gards I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
T. CARLYLE. 


For many years Prentice had been 
sadly convinced of the ruinous conse- 
quences and fatal fascination which drink 
had for the English laborer, and had grad- 
ually from an advocate of temperance 
principles become a fervent apostle of total 
abstinence. On the formation of the Man- 
chester Temperance League in 1857 he 
accepted the post of treasurer, and one of 
the last lectures he ever delivered was on 
the bacchanalian songs of Robert Burns. 
Nevertheless his principles did not in- 
terfere with his enjoyment of society. 
Wherever he went he was always a wel- 
come guest, and no one tired of listening 
to the anecdotes of “witty Archibald 
Prentice,” who, it was said, was as inti- 
mately acquainted with the stories and 
mysteries of the green-room as he was 
with the springs of public politics. 

In 1853 a number of his friends and 
admirers, desirous of securing comfort for 
him and his wife during their declining 
years, had purchased him an annuity of 
about one hundred pounds, But he was 
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not long permitted to enjoy this substan- 
tial token of their affection, for on Tues- 
day, December 22nd, 1857, he was seized 
with paralysis resulting from congestion 
of the brain, and on the following Thursday 
he passed quietly away in his sixty-seventh 
year, after a life unselfishly devoted to the 
amelioration of the lot of his fellow-men. 
His widow survived him for many years ; 
but they now lie side by side in the Rus- 
holme Road cemetery at Manchester. 
R. DUNLOP. 


From Temple Bar. 
A LITTLE VILLAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘OCTAVIA’S LOVERS,” 
ETC. 


Our village is in one of the western 
counties. It is prettily situated in a little 
hollow, scooped, as it were, out of the face 
of the hill, and lies directly fronting the 
sea, 

It—or rather its vicinity — abounds in 
natural scenery of an unpretending char- 
acter, and is frequently the consolation if 
not the joy of some errant knight of the 
brush and palette, who, driven from his 
own particular artist’s-paradise by ’Arry 
and his brethren, seeks a quieter sketch- 
ing-ground. After a long and fruitless 
search he is on the point of exclaiming in 
his discouragement “ this quest is not for 
me,” when lo! he stumbles on our viilage 
and incontinently unfurls his umbrella, 

Should the wandering stranger wish to 
study not only the scenery but the man- 
ners and customs of the place (these are 
marked by a charming simplicity), he may 
possibly elect to take up his abode in it 
for a time, in which case, installed in 
homely but comfortable lodgings at — say 
a baker’s, in the one street of the village, 
he will be able to make his observations 
at leisure. 

He may, if addicted to the vice of early 
rising, get up with the first cock — there 
is always one that “crows darkling”— 
to help his landlady, the baker’s wife (the 
baker rents a paddock on the hillslope 
behind his house) milk her cow, and col- 
lect her eggs from the manger and hay- 
stack where the hens perversely “lay 
away;” or he may sit on the counter of 
the little shop below his own apartments 





in the company of his landlord, a jocular 
| personage in a spotless cap and apron, 
| who smilingly breaks the serried ranks of 
| his golden loaves, for purchasers who pro- 
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duce their money warm and damp from the 
palms of their hands and count it out 
anxiously, copper by copper. 

Then there are the other small shopkeep- 
ers to visit, The grocer, who sells every- 
thing, from oil-cake and guano down to the 
“penny herring” that flavors the estab- 
lishment, and the “two-penny screw” of 
tobacco put up ready for sale (the grocer, 
by the way, keeps his stock rather mixed, 
so that those who deal with him are apt to 
find more split-peas in their sugar than 
they bargain for, a large proportion of 
cocoa-nibs in their tea, and a perilous 
amount of pepper-corns in their unground 
coffee); the butcher, who appears to be 
engaged in constant warfare with the vil- 
lage dogs, whose pleasure it is to meander 
about amidst his chopping-blocks and 
make furtive snaps at the legs of custom- 
ers; the draper and hosier, among whose 
goods the “moral pockethandkerchief ” 
element predominates ; and lastly, the tin- 
ware and crockery-man, who has invariably 
run out of every article one particularly 
desires to possess but expects it in 
“ shartly.” 

Besides the shops there is, at some dis- 
tance from the village, its small railway- 
station, where trains stop but seldom, and 
where the sole attendant (who combines 
the somewhat conflicting callings of sta- 
tion-master, cobbler, and lamp-lighter) 
spends his daylight hours in the consump- 
tion of tea and bread-and-butter, absorbing 
such immoderate quantities of the “cup 
that cheers” as to provoke many envious 
remarks on the part of a heavy boy who 
lounges in, on the infrequent occasion of 
a passenger’s arrival, to “lend a hand” 
with the luggage. The Protean station- 
master, however, regardless of criticism, 
continues to eat his meals coram populo, 
seated on a three-legged stool, one leg of 
which he unscrews to stir his tea with, 
carefully replacing it afterwards. Not 
content, moreover, with these legitimate 
repasts, he carries watercress and other 
green meats about with him in his pocket, 
upon which, while sighting a train or ad- 
justing the points, he grazes in a melan- 
choly and abstracted manner. 

Interesting to lovers of the picturesque 
is the old-world village church, with its 
broad, low arches and raftered roof, its 
sculptured tablets and memorial brasses, 
its ivy-shrouded windows, and —in fine 
weather — widely opened doors, framing 
“ ocean’s many twinkling smile.” Sonear 
is the church to the sea that, in times of 
storm and tempest, the listening ear hears, 





as an accompaniment to the “ pealing or- 
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gan” and the “ full-voiced choir” (“ full- 
voiced ” in a sense, though possibly not 
that meant by the poet), the mightier music 
of waves breaking upon the shore. 

Then there is the congregation, aug- 
mented in summer by visitors from an 
adjacent health-resort, who walk over on 
fine Sundays, bringing with them a whiff 
of fashion, and, when they chance to re- 
member their purses, a few coins of trifling 
value to swell the offertory. There are 
the stiff county magnates in their curtained 
pews ; the square, solidly built tillers of 
the soil with their no less substantial 
womenkind, and, lastly, the reluctant 
school-children, marshalled, to our peripa- 
tetic friend’s unconcealed astonishment, 
by his landlord the baker, who, stripped 
of his jocularity and his quaint cap and 
apron, looks the embodiment of dulness 
and propriety. 

The luckless baker has manifestly no 
leisure for devotion on his own account, 
so fully does his little troop keep him em- 
ployed in collecting — and confiscating — 
the marbles and other hard substances 
that, wit) scant reverence for holy places, 
they persisted in strewing “above the 
cold Hic Facets of the dead.” 

Presently a wren flies in at one of the 
windows, giving the congregation no peace 
until, with much fluttering and squeaking, 
it manages to escape by an open door. 
After the departure of this erring troglo- 
dyte the last ray of cheerfulness dies out 
of the school-children’s faces and the ser- 
mon begins. 

If the visitor be in luck he will perhaps 
come in for a scholarly discourse (too 
scholarly for his hearers, but delivered 
with an artless assumption of their culture) 
given by an old college don who happens 
to be staying at the watering-place afore- 
said, and who has been seized upon by the 
rector to help him in his duty. 

“J will not,” says this confiding old 
gentlemen, “in addressing such an en- 
lightened assembly as the one I see before 
me, venture to use any of the so-called 
arts of sophistry or rhetoric. Suchaman- 
ner of treating my subject would be worse 
than useless to minds imbued with the 
wholesome morality of Socrates ;” again, 
alluding to the doctrines of Epicurus: 
* Lucretius’s opposition of the atomic the- 
ory will instantly rush into your minds ;” 
or becoming eloquent on some ethical 
question: “ the beautiful words of Marcus 
Aurelius on self-examination are, I see, 
trembling upon your lips.” 

The stranger must, if his visit fall dur- 
ing summer (and at no time will it prove 
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so delightful as in the month of August), 
penetrate the varied country that lies be- 
hind the village. Let him make acquaint- 
ance with one of the little cottage maidens ; 
Rodse (Rose), or Hamlen (Emmeline), aged 
about eleven. Chatting freely to him in 
the local dialect, she will lead him down a 
steep path to the valley; will show him 
the shadiest walks through the meadows, 
and, leaving the more cultivated land, 
will conduct him up through dusky mazes 
to a hilltop that, at the outset, appears 
alarmingly remote, whence charming views 
both of land and sea can be caught; will 
point with a small forefinger in the direc- 
tion of the “gurt” woods; will indicate 
(somewhat vaguely) a vast stretch of wild 
country in the far distance where the red 
deer still live and thrive, and will inevita- 
bly conclude her lecture with the informa- 
tion, delivered with bated breath, that 
“wur own prince (us ’ve got ’s likeness 
hoam),” has been known to visit the neigh- 
borhood in the sporting season. 

Then, turning her back upon the scenes 
hallowed by the foot of royalty, she will 
point to a castellated house of the confec- 
tioner’s-gothic order which dominates the 
village. 

“ ‘T’ ould squoire,” she will go on to say ; 
“him as lived thur, he’ve a died leately, a 
have. Died atween the two Curstmasses, 
adid. Brammy Marton, he digged un in 
on t’ yedstern side o’ churchyard, whur t’ 
gurt cedars be. Art to bide quate thur, a 
art; fur ’tisalikely spodt. Young squoire, 
he've a got t’ ould pleace now. Foadks 
doant a think much o’ he. Baint o’ much 
count sim’nly (seemingly). Zart of a peanter 
chap a sims. Comed down backlong, a 
did, to feyther’s, to borrya stwul forree 
to set on to dra’ t’ common and t’ pegs. 
How we'd a laff to see un a driaen o’ t’ 
ould sow! Dresses turble queer too, a 
do; ’ve got ’s neck all hodpe (open) and a 
rid cap on ’s hid, and’s hair a hangen down 
i’ curdles.” 

Our friend, conscious that he too be- 
longs to the despised class of which the 
subject of conversation is a member, will 
probably not encourage his guide to dwell 
longer on this topic, but, by way of intro- 
ducing a new one, will ask, “Who may 
Brammy Morton be?” 

“ He be t’ greavedigger, surely. Foitks 
mostly calls un Brammy short for Abram. 
Tidden aften a gets called by ’s long 
nedme, ’ceppen when t’ yale’s in un anda 
cain’t walk straight up ’s own gadden 
beout stumblen agen t’ edgen toils or fallen 
o’ert’scraiper. They times, ’s wife, she’d 
a call un Habram, and don’t he just get 
along in quick then!” 
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“Tt appears that Mr. Abraham Morton 
is not so sober in his habits as could be 
desired,” remarks the stranger. 

“Well, zur, a sims so, sim’nly,” is the 
guarded reply. 

Here it may be observed, parentheti- 
cally, that many small communities have 
in use among their members some favorite 
word or form of expression which is made 
to do duty under all circumstances. It is 
recorded of one of About’s heroines, an 
adventuress of the worst type who, in an 
acces of respectability, marries a rich land- 
owner and settles down to the monotony 
of the wie de province, that she is particu- 
larly struck by the stereotyped form of 
salutation used by the village people. 
Honnéte is their word. Thus a question 
as to the favorable march of domestic af- 
airs, receives the invariable reply, “ Hox- 
nétement, Dieu merci.’ Not to be behind- 
hand with her neighbors, the ex-dem#- 
mondaine meets their enquiries about her 
own health with a polite “ Fe suds honnéte ; 
je vous remercie.” 

Less open to misconstruction, but equally 
useful, is the ‘a sims so, sim’nly,” of our 
village. It does duty in many ways; it is 
by turns dignified, cautious, and cutting. 
Like the scornful “ aperiently so,”’ of Mrs. 
Gamp, it repels familiarity ; uttered with 
the hand behind the ear to indicate partial 
deafness, it has been known to baffle the 
most searching cross-examination; and, 
“spoke sarkasticul,” in answer to an as- 
severation of perfect sobriety from the 
lips of an inebriate. worser-half, its use is 
found to be very effectual indeed. 

Should conversation languish, Rodse 
(or Hamlen, as the case may be) will, at 
the visitor’s invitation, teach him the 
names of all the wild flowers that grow in 
wood and meadow, and will show him the 
little tricks by which country children 
while away their play-hours ; such as fern- 
plaiting, finding the nail-studded horse- 
shoes in the chestnut-branches, forming 
Venus’s dove-drawn chariot out of monk’s- 
hood flowers, making fairies from the 
winged seeds of the sycamore, and pro- 
ducing wonderful ballet-dancers, with 
frilled skirts and uplifted arms, from the 
bells of the bladder-campion, a late crop 
of which she will seek and find in a dis- 
used quarry. 

But, alas! “to its fair close rounds the 
long day,” and the child and her compan- 
ion must set their faces homewards. Yet, 
before turning in for the night, let the 
latter sally forth once more, and, climbing 
the abrupt bit of hill behind his lodgings, 
look down from thence upon the little 
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Its lights are sharply reflected in the 
smooth water. The fishing-boats (what 
few there are, for ours is not essentially a 
fishing-village) rock idly, moored to the 
short stone pier. At this late hour the 
one thing wanting to the daylight picture 
—a blue sea — is not missed, for the some- 
what muddy channel-waters are as beau- 
tiful in the semi-darkness as those that 
wash the shores of Ischia or Capri. The 
night is clear and fine, the weather warm 
and balmy; wherefore, yielding to the 
o’ermastering charm of the time and place, 
the stranger seats himself on a lichen- 
covered boulder, and, beginning by medi- 
tatively watching the smoke of his cigarette 
as it curls slowly upwards in the still air, 
falls from mere musing into a waking 
dream —a dream that causes him to 


Forget, in this dear moment’s certain grace, 
That Time and Fate press on and hold us 
slaves. 
AUGUSTA CHAMBERS. 


From Punch. 
POETIC LICENSES: A FORECAST. 
ScENE. — A Committee-room of the L. C. C. 
Sub-Committee of Censors (appointed, 
under new regulations, to report on all 
songs intended to be sung on the Music- 
hall Stage) discovered in session. 


Mr. Wheedler (retained for the ballad- 
writers). The next license I have to apply 
for is for — well (with some hesitation) — 
a composition which certainly borders on 
the — er — amorous —but I think, sir, 
you will allow that it is treated in a purely 
pastoral and Arcadian spirit. 

The Chairman (gravely). There are 
arcades, Mr. Wheedler, I may remind you, 
which are by no means pastoral. I cannot 
too often repeat that we are here to fulfil 
the mission entrusted to us by the Democ- 
racy, which will no longer tolerate in its 
entertainments anything that is either vul- 
gar, silly, or offensive in the slightest 
degree. [ Applause. 

Mr. Wheedler. Quite so. With your 
permission, sir, I will read you the ballad. 

[ Reads. 
MOLLY AND I. 
Oh! the day shall be marked in red letter —~ 


The Chairman. One moment, Mr. 
Wheedler (conferring with his colleagues). 
“Marked with red letter” —isn’t that 
a little —eh? liable to You don’t 
think they’ll have read the book? Very 
well, then. Goon, Mr. Wheedler, please. 





Mr. W.:— 
*Twas warm, with a heaven so blue. 


First Censor. Can’t pass those two epi- 
thets— you must tone them down, Mr. 
Wheedler — much too suggestive. 

Mr. W. That shall be done. 

The Chairman. And it ought to be 
“ sky.” 

Mr. W.:— 

When amid lush meadows I met her, 

My Molly, so modest and true! 


Second Censor. 1 object to the word 
“lush ” —a direct incitement to intemper- 
ance ! 

Mr. W. lll strike it out. (Reads):— 


Around us the little kids rollicked — 
Lighthearted were all the young lambs 


Second Censor. Surely “kids” is rather 
a vulgar expression, Mr. Wheedler? Make 
it * children,” and I’ve no objection. 

Mr. W. Vhave made itso. (Reads): — 


They kicked up their legs as they frolicked —— 


Third Censor. lf that is intended to be 
done on the stage, I protest most strongly 
—a highly indecorous exhibition ! 

{Murmurs of approval. 

Mr. W. But they’re only lambs ! 

Third Censor. Lambs, indeed! Weare 
determined to put down aé// kicking in 
Music-hall songs, no matter who does it! 
Strike that line out. 

Mr. W. (reading): — 


And frisked by the side of their dams. 


First Censor (severely). No profanity, 
Mr. Wheedler, zf you please! 

Mr. W. Er — I'll read you the refrain. 

[| Reads limply. 
Molly and I. With nobody nigh. 

Hearts all a-throb with a rapturous bliss, 
Molly was shy. And (at first) so was I — 

Till I summoned up courage to ask for a 

kiss ! 

The Chairman, ‘Nobody nigh,” Mr. 
Wheedler? I don’t quite like that. The 
Music-hall ought to set a good example to 
young persons. “ Molly and 1— wth her 
chaperon by,” is better. 

Second Censor. Aud that last line — 
“asking for a kiss” — does the song state 
that they were formally engaged, Mr. 
Wheedler ? 

Mr. W. 1 —1 believe it omits to men- 
tion the. fact. But (éugenzously) it does 
not appear that the request was complied 
with. 

Second Censor. No matter —it should 
never have been made. Have the good- 
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ness to alter that into— well, something 
of this kind: “And I always addressed 
her politely as ‘Miss’”—then we may 
pass it. 

Mr. W,. (reading the next verse) : — 
She wore but a simple sun-bonnet. 


First Censor (shocked). Now, really, 
Mr. Wheedler, veadly, sir! 
Mr. W.: 


For Molly goes plainly attired. 


First Censor (indignantly). I should 
think so— scandalous / 
Mr. W.:— 


Malediction I muttered upon it; 
One glimpse of her face I desired. 


The Chairman. 1 think my colleague’s 
exception is perhaps just a J/eetle far- 
fetched. At all events, if we substitute 
for the last couplet : — 


Her dress is sufficient —though on it 
She only spends what is strictly required. 


Eh, Mr. Wheedler? Then we work in a 
moral as well, you see, and avoid maledic- 
tion, which can only mean bad language. 
Mr. W. (doubtfully), With all respect, 
I submit that it doesn’t scan quite so 
well 
The Chairman (sharply). Z verture to 


think scansion may be sacrificed to pro- 
priety, occastonally, Mr. Wheedler — but 
pray go on. 

Mr. W. (continuing) : — 


To a streamlet we rambled together. 
I carried her tenderly o’er. 

In my arms —she’s as light as a feather — 
That sweetest of burdens I bore! 


First Censor. really must protest. No 
properly conducted young woman would 
ever have permitted such a thing. You 
must alter that, Mr. Wheedler. 

Second Censor. And 1 don’t know— 
but I rather fancy there’s a “double- 
intender” in that word “light” (to col- 
league) it strikes me — eh ? — what do you 
think ? 

The Chairman (in a conciliatory man- 
ner). I am inclined to agree to some ex- 
tent — not that I consider the words par- 
ticularly objectionable in themselves, but 
we are men of the world, Mr. Wheedler, 
and as such we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that a Music-hall audience is only 
too apt to find significance in many appar- 
ently innocent expressions and phrases. 

Mr. W. But, sir, 1 understood from 
your remarks recently that the Democracy 


were strongly opposed to anything in the | 


nature of suggestiveness. 


POETIC LICENSES: A FORECAST. 


The Chairman. Exactly so; and there- 
fore we cannot allow their susceptibilities 
to be shocked. (With a severe jocosity.) 
Molly and you, Mr. Wheedler, must either 
ford the stream like ordinary persons, or 
stay where you are. 

Mr. W. (depressed). I may as well read 
the last verse, I suppose : — 


Then under the flickering willow 
I lay by the rivulet’s brink, 
With her lap for a sumptuous pillow —— 


First Censor. We can’t have that. It 
is really zo¢t respectable. 

The Chairman (pleasantly). Can’t we 
alter it slightly? “I’d brought a small, 
portable pillow.” No objection to chat / 
[The other censors express dissent in 

undertones. 


Mr. W.:— 
Till I owned that I longed for a drink. 


Third Censor. No, no! “A drink!” 
We all know what ¢4at means — alcoholic 
stimulant of some kind. At all events 
that’s how the audience are certain to 
take it. 

Mr. W. (feebly): — 


So Molly her pretty hands hollowed 
Into curves like an exquisite cup, 
And draughts so delicious I swallowed, 

That rivulet nearly dried up! 


Third Censor. Well, Mr. Wheedler, 
you’re not going to defend ¢hat, I hope? 

Mr. W. \’m not prepared to deny that 
it is silly —very silly —but hardly —er 
— vulgar, I should have thought? 

Third Censor. That is a question of 
taste, which we won’t dispute. J call it 
distinctly vulgar. Why can’t he drink out 
of his owx hands? 

The Chairman (blandly). Allow me. 
How would ¢#zs do for the second line? 
“She had a collapsible cup.” A good 
many people do carry them. I have one 
myself. Is that all of your ballad, Mr. 
Wheedler ? 

Mr. W. (with great relief), That ¢s all, 
sir. 

[Censors withdraw, to consider the ques- 
tion. 

The Chairman (after consultation with 
colleagues). We have carefully consid- 
ered this song, and we are all reluctantly 
of opinion that we cannot, consistently 
with our duty, recommend the Council to 
license it — even with the alterations my 
colleagues and myself have gone some- 


what out of our way to suggest. The 





whole subject is too dangerous for a hall 
|in which young persons of both sexes are 
| likely to be found assembled ; and the ab- 
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sence of any distinct assertion that the 
young couple — Molly and — ah — the 
gentleman who narrates the experience — 
are betrothed, or that their attachment is, 
in any way, sanctioned by their parents or 
guardians is quite fatal. If we have an- 
other ballad of a similar character from 
the same quarter, Mr. Wheedler, I feel 
bound to warn you that we may possibly 
consider it necessary to advise that the 
poet’s license should be cancelled alto- 
gether. 

Mr. W. I will take care to mention it 
to my client, sir. I understand it is his 


intention to confine himself to writing 
Gaiety burlesques in future. 
The Chairman. A very laudable resolu- 
I hope he will keep it. 
[Scene closes in. 


tion ! 


From The Spectator. 
“GOING WITH THE DEAD:” AN IRISH 
POPULAR SUPERSTITION. 


“BELIEVE me, your reverence, Mau- 
rice is ‘going wid the dead ;’ all the peo- 
ple says it av him, so there’s the truth 
for you now.” This peculiar expression 
requires explanation, and the solution of 
it was to this effect. A person “ going 
with the dead” is believed to have some 
unholy alliance or intimacy with the de- 
parted, with whom he spends portions of 
his nights. “ Why, your reverence, Mau- 
rice had a niece died a while ago; and the 
people all have it that he had a talk anda 
shake-hands with her quite lately, and 
others do be saying that it’s hurley the 
dead people do be playing, and that Mau- 
rice brings them the hurley-ball! Oh, the 
divil a word of a lie, saving your presence, 
your reverence, [I’m telling; and shure 
didn‘t I see him meself a couple av times 
out be night. Wanst I was out looking 
for me ould jinnit ; twas about four o’clock 
av a fine morning, and who should I meet 
but my bould Maurice coming along the 
boreen overright me. ‘ Good-morning, 
Maurice,’ says I, ‘ ye’re up early ;’ an’ he 
snaps me up, an’ says he: ‘ Why shouldn’t 
I be up early, whin I was up all the 
night?” Oh, you may be mortal sartin, 
your reverence, that Maurice zs going wid 
the dead. But whist! wait a while. I 
was going wid that same ould jinnit to sell 
her at the fair av Kilmallock, an’ as the 
journey was tadious, I started about three 
o’clock, expecting to ‘rache-in’ by nine. 
Well, by the same token, who did I meet 
afther laving home but Tom Richardson. 
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‘ Good-morrow, John,’ says he. ‘ Good-mor- 
row, sir,’ says I. ‘Is it to the fair av Kil- 
mallock ye’re going?’ says he. ‘It is, sir,’ 
says I. ‘An’ whin will ye be there?’ says 
he. ‘ By nine,’ says I. ‘ I'll wager ye a pint 
that ye won’t,’ says he. ‘ Done,’ says I. 
Well, your reverence, I parted Tom, an’ I 
had a shlip av a boy alongside me, an’ as we 
wint along we saw something curled up in 
aditch. ‘Glory be to God !’ says I, ‘ what’s 
that?’ I thought it might be a drunk man 
who had ‘shlep out,’ and that we should 
see what way washe. But whin we got 
up to him, God save the hearers! who 
was it at all at all but Maurice, an’ he 
lying there sound ashleep, wid an ould 
bag roun’ his neck, all in the world like a 
big cravat. There he was, shure enough, 
quiet an’ aisy ; and whin I sees him that a 
way the second time, your reverence, I 
says to meself: ‘Ah, me lad, all the world 
wouldn’t persuade me now that you’re not 
“going wid the dead.”’ An’ shure he 
havn’t the color av a Christian at all at 
all, an’ that’s another thing. But why they 
does it, I can’t exactly fathom, for some 
av thim does be up to tricks. For I 
wanst knew another man in the County 
‘Tiprary’ who was ‘going wid the dead,’ 
an’ he was a rale villain. There was a 
strong farmer, a neighboring man of his, 
who died — may the Lord have mercy on 
his sowl! —an’a night or two afther he 
died, there came a tappin’ to his widow’s 
bedroom windy, an’ she the craythure 
woke upallavathrimble. ‘ Who’s there?’ 
says she. ‘It’s your own poor Michael,’ 
says the ‘vice.’ ‘O blessed Vargin,’ says 
she ; ‘don’t ye rest aisy, Michael asthore ?’ 
‘I don’t,’ says the ‘vice ;’‘an’ I can’t.’ 
‘An’why can’t ye?’ says she. ‘I can’t 
rest aisy,’ says he, ‘till ye give a suit av 
me clothes an’a pig to that hanest man, 
Dan Donovan,’ says he. (Dan was the 
villain I’m spaking about, your reverence.) 
Well, wid that, the ‘ vice’ died away, an’ 
shure enough the next day following Dan 
called up to the farmhouse at his dead aise, 
as if nothing at all had happened. An’ 
the poor woman says to him: ‘ Dan,’ says 
she, ‘I’ve a message for you from me poor 
husband, may the heavens be his bed!’ 
says she. Well, your reverence, will ye 
believe me? Dan was sich a villain, that 
he up as bould as brass, an’ says he: ‘I 
partly guess, mam,’ says he, ‘ what it is,’ 
says he; ‘for I was wid the poor man 
meself last night,’ says he; ‘wasn’t it 
something, mam,’ says he, ‘about a pig 
an’ a shuit av clothes?’ says he. An’ 
shure enough, the poor Omadhawn av 
a woman didn’t she give the desayving 
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blayguard both the shuit an’ the pig? 
Well, your reverence, the parish priest 
heard tell av this, as it was right he 
should, an’ he sint for Dan; an’ says he 
to him, says he: ‘ This is bad work I do be 
heerin’ av you, an’ how dar’ you,’ says he, 
‘be goin’ on wid tricks like this over the 
poor man that is “ giving the grass "in the 
churchyard,’ says he, ‘and robbing the 
poor widow?’ But Dan hada mighty hard 
cheek, and he wouldn’t give in he was 
usin’ any desate at all at all, but said he 
was ‘going wid the dead ;’ and he had the 
impidence to tell the priest, up to his face, 
that he was as shure av goin’ to heaven as 
he was himself. Look at that for ye!” 


It would appear from the above ac- 
counts, which are repeated as correctly as 
the writer can remember them, that “ go- 
ing wid the dead” is occasionally pre- 
tended to by a certain class of schemers, 
who find it pays to play thus upon the 
imagination and feelings of their ignorant 
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neighbors, by professing to hold inter- 
course with the departed. They probably 
encourage the feeling of mystery and ter- 
ror that surrounds them in consequence, 
and may find it a useful protection when 
engaged in ordinary nocturnal robbery, as 
any one believed to be “going wid the 
dead” would naturally be shunned while 
night-walking in such company. It does 
not appear that Maurice, the first person 
of this class above-mentioned, has been so 
successful in “ devouring widows’ houses ” 
as Dan was; but he has recently distin- 
guished himself by raising a pig by a more 
vulgar and commonplace method of rob- 
bery. In neither case does the inter- 
course with the departed appear to have 
improved their morals. People otherwise 
fairly well acquainted with Ireland know 
little or nothing of this popular supersti- 
tion; but it is so racy of the soil, that it 
is really deserving of a much wider pub- 
licity. 





WHAT Is A DERVISH ?— Dervish is a Per- 
sian word, and its derivatiow, or rather com- 
position, is still the object of controversy. 
Some say that it is derived from der-vis — 
namely, one who lies at the door; while others 
believe that it is a corruption from der-pish or 
der-bish — namely, one who is in advance, a 
head, a chieftain; and, considering that the 
dervish is looked upon as a spiritual chief in 
the eyes of the lower classes of the Moslem 
world, I consider this latter derivation more 
probable, and I consequently adhere to it. 
Dervishes, or members of a sacred brother- 
hood, have always enjoyed great consideration 
in the eyes of the lower classes in the East; 
and although not acknowledged by orthodoxy, 
they have been at all times the leaders of the 
masses, by whom they are blindly followed 
and venerated. As is generally known, all 
monkish and religious orders are contrary to 
the spirit of the Koran, and are even expressly 
prohibited by Islam. But, in spite of all this, 
they sprang up very early in Persia, and, hav- 
ing spread from the last-named country to the 
rest of the Mahommedan world, the Persian 
word has been generally adopted, and is now 
current from Komul, in Chinese Turkestan, 
to Morocco. Of course, the lower the level 
of civilization the higher is the consideration 
enjoyed by the dervishes; and remembering 
my own influential position among Uzbegs, 
Kirghizes, and Turkomans, I can fully realize 
the weight and the power the dervishes must 
have with the uncivilized natives of central 
Atrica. Now as to the dervishes in Africa. I 
do not know precisely whether they belong to 
the order of Kadri or Djeladi; but I know 
that they are headed by a descendant of the 
famous Sheikh Senoussi, whose seat is, or 
was, at Kairouan in the desert, the greatest 
hotbed of Moslem fanaticism all over the 





worid, and, I may add, at the same time the 
stronghold of Moslem propaganda in the dark 
continent. From the little we know about the 
religious movements in the northern half of 
Africa, it is pretty clear that the rise and prog- 
ress of the Mahdi, far from being favored by 
the orthodox followers of Mahommed, was 
found particularly objectionable by the adhe- 
rents of Sheikh Senoussi, who, from the be- 
ginning, were inimical to what they called the 
false prophet; and no sooner were his for- 
tunes declining than they took arms against 
him, and, inheriting his position in the Sou- 
dan, they very naturally continue the work 
begun by the Mahdi — namely, the attack upon 
the Egyptians and upon the English, two na- 
tions which are identical in their eyes. I will 
not venture to discuss the details of the 
present situation in the Soudan; but, de- 
spite my ignorance zz rebus Africanis, | am 
sorry to say my impression is that the der- 
vishes will be a tougher morsel for the English 
army than the followers of the Mahdi; and 
that, in spite of the occasional losses which 
might be inflicted upon them, their entire de- 
feat or total suppression will cost immense 
sacrifices in blood and money, and will take a 
good deal of time. The Mahdi was ridiculed 
by the Mahommedan world. But the follow- 
ers of Sheikh Senoussi—I mean these ‘‘ der- 
vishes’? — possess the sympathies of their 
brethren in faith all over the world; and if 
the English government is seriously bent upon 
fulfilling its duty towards Egypt, it should ar- 
range matters with the sultan of Turkey; for 
it is only the khalif who is acknowledged as 
the head of Islam by Sheikh Senoussi, and to 
him it would be an easy thing to arrest the 
march of the dervishes and to put a stop to 
the bloodshed in the Soudan. 
M. Vambéry in St. James’s Gazette. 
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